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Labour’s Self-Interest 


INCE the war, this country has enjoyed a comparative freedom 
from major industrial disputes that does credit fo the solid qualities 
of the best trade union leadership and to the good sense of the em- 
ployers’ organisations. For a longer period than most observers thought 
conceivable, the unions gave effective support to the policy of wage 
stabilisation, and it was not until prices bounded upwards after 
devaluation and Korea that a general round of wage increases was 
demanded and secured. It would be easy to build up a misleading 
picture of union responsibility from these very broad facts. Damaging 
and grievous disputes have occurred, and some of them have been 
marked by extreme irritability and unreasonableness. It would be 
safer to assume that in coming months labour relations will be marked 
by a growing bad temper, if only because of the rapid and inevitable 
rise in prices of food and consumers’ goods that is now in process. 
These conditions will impose a test on the good sense of organised 
labour and its leaders. And it is about the quality of union leadership, 
perhaps, that the serious doubts arise. Without question, the influence 
of trade union leadership over the rank and file has lost much of its 
old effectiveness during recent years of full employment. The old 
giants and personalities have gone ; the battles for recognition have 
long been fought and won ; now the sense of struggle is in danger of 
being debased into ill-natured restiveness, and bitter inter-union fights 
are becoming more frequent. Many forces are playing a part in these 
changes, not least the efforts of Communists to provoke trouble by 
promoting unofficial strikes and by seizing control of particular unions. 
There is also the struggle between the general unions and the craft 
unions—the struggle between one side that believes in power through 
the mass and the other side that holds fast to the idea that a craft 
skill is worth its full price, and will fight to restrict the entry to the 
“mystery” and to maintain a differential over the wages of the 
unskilled. 


These factors find their place in the recent report of the committee 
that has been inquiring into last year’s unofficial stoppages at the 
London Docks. The report makes the valid point that the possibilities 
of trouble are multiplied by the character of dock work and its environ- 
ment. But the perplexing thing to the genegal public is the motivating 
force that drives men who formerly suffered the degradation of casual 
employment but who now have a guaranteed wage, full employment 
ifi a prosperous port, and as much money to take home as any industrial 
workers, into the sheep-like stupidity of following false leaders. The 
older generation would never have forsaken Mr Bevin as so many of 
the younger generation seem teady to forsake Mr Deakin whenever 
an “ unofficial ers’ committee” starts to make trouble. A 
cynic might conclude that too high a level of prosperity attained too 
quickly has its dangers. 

A real part of the blame for the restiveness. that bursts out in the 
docks and in industry must be placed to the account of the quality of 
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trade union leadership. rhe ee ey ee 
“boss,” but in postwar years two have emerged of par- 
ticular i . The first is the statesman type, the 


; ; 
have been overlaid by the influences of political power. 
This type of leader reckons himself not a mere agent of 
his members, but a force in debate at Transport 

and in deputation to Whitehall. He forms part of a 
Fifth Estate ready to instruct the Government about what 
is palatable to organised labour in economic and social 
policy. These exercises in new statesmanship have 
diverted the attention of too many trade union leaders 
from their basic job—to strengthen the bargaining 


tion of their. mem Lacking’ any suniwieeel 


Transport House labours to 
about the prices of rabbits fish, 
The second type is the demagogue, a contender for 
country-wide power rather than for the particular 
interests of his members. No doubt the pressure of 
Communist activity is something of a spur to men so 
dominated by political ambition ; they can meet the 
Communist threat only by talking in an acceptable way 
to the left-wing elements in their union movement. 
Already this internecine struggle between opposed 
' interests who claim an equal right to speak for “ the 
workers” has promoted a series of utterly illogical 
“ strikes ”’—not against employers but against the 
presence of a rival union within a given industry. The 
report on the strike of electricians in London, which has 
been going on for several months, clearly shows that 
some workers now think that they have a right to strike 
on this issue. No more disagreeable by-product of full 
employment could be imagined. 
‘These two types of union leadership have their dif- 
ferent dangers. The first, no doubt sincerely, believes 
that a Labour Government acting by and with the con- 
sent of its trade union masters promises eventually, if not 
now, the millenium for “ the workers.” The practical 
result is that the political independence of the Govern- 
ment is fettered and that the real job of leading and 
educating the trade union member about his true self- 
interest is forgotten. These preoccupations leave no time 
for new thinking about a Labour union policy that would 
produce maximum benefit for union members and for the 


country as a whole. The old philosophy of opposed 


Inquest on 


Four years after the passing of the Agriculture Act, 
the Government has at last produced a White 
Paper setting out the procedure followed at its annual 
review of farm prices and explaining the nature of the 
settlement reached at the 1951 review. This White 
Paper appears in accordance with a recommendation of 
the Public Accounts Committee, and no doubt it meets 


the committee’s 


policy, in relation to the whole national economy, will get 
little satisfaction from it. 

The point which must be kept in mind (and which the 
White Paper m to obscure) is that Government 
diidig 60 agitated peias imine bo nieve bidicd sacked 
wnd an economic objective. The social objective is to 
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interests still prevails—what is good for “ capital ” 
ad for labour. ‘The notions tha 


output, d efficiency, a cheaper 


for the idea that labour’s real interest lies in higher 
productivity and no apparent inclination to reshape union 
policy in such a way that industry is persuaded an 
kicked into securing greater efficiency. In a period of 
full employment and excessive demand, it is the unions 
who should be agitating for new methods in the plan, 
new tools to do more work, and new aids of every kind 
towards greater output. 

To expect a movement that has concentrated fo 
generations on the well-being of a particular section of 
the community to broaden its sweep and purpose in: 
short space of time would be quite unreasonable. They 
can remain a pressure group for a particular sector of the 
community, with most of their aims achieved, and 
encumbered by a stertorous bigness that will make them 
a prey to disruption from within. They can, if they wish, 
regard themselves as the Government’s big brother and 
maintain the pretension of dominating economic policy. 
Or they can seek a positive philosophy of industrul 
progress and the rele that the unions should play in it 

o do this, they will have to move far beyond the partial 
prescriptions that they have: imposed in the protection 
of “labour.” There will be no place for restriction, no 
sense in swiping at “ capital,” no merit in formulas tha 
seek to protect the wage-earner from the effects of rising 
prices at the expense of the rest of the community. 
There will be no room for the kind of neo-syndicalism 
that holds that industry should be run by and in th 
interests of “ the workers.” These conditions have only to 
be mentioned to prove how remote is the prospect of 
progress towards a society in which all classes at 
interested in producing and consuming, not in restricting, 
exploiting and wasti But they lie at the centre of 
Labour’s self-interest in the years to come, and they at 
the conditions of the country’s economic survival. 


Agriculture 


maintain British agriculture in reasonable prosperity and 
to prevent the sudden and violent fluctuations in prt 
which caused such distress before the war. Th 
economic objective is that of obtaining “ such part of the 
nation’s food . . . as in the national interest it is de 

to produce in the United Kingdom ” at prices which the 
consumer (with or without the taxpayers’ aid) can afforé 
‘The fact that, for most of the time since the war ended, 
the country has been short of foreign exchange wil 
which to purchase food from overseas has led mat) 
people to assume that the social and economic objet 
tives are more or less identical. By givi farmers bi 
prices and assured markets (which is socially desirable 





the nation will get an ity of food {ros 
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This line of argument has been buttressed, on its 
economic side, by two specific beliefs. One is that, in 
present economic circuimstances, there is virtually no 
limit to the potential market for home-grown food. The 
other is that the only possible way of stepping up home 
food production is by offering strong price inducements 
to the farmers. Thus even those who think that some 
farmers at any rate are receiving rather more than their 
share of social justice believe that it is necessary to 
“featherbed ” agriculture on economic grounds. The 
view has got around. that there can be no possible 
antithesis between high prosperity for agriculture and 
the needs of the nation as a whole. 

Government policy, at least since 1947, has been 
based on these beliefs. The result is that price fixing 
under the Agriculture Act has been highly successful in 
achieving its social objectives. Stability has been given 
to agriculture by the forward fixing of prices and by the 
determination of minimum prices for as long as four 
years in advance. Nobody can doubt that the schedule 
of guaranteed prices provides “ proper remuneration for 
those engaged in the industry.” Farmers’ net income, 
as calculated by the Ministry, has risen from £59 million 
in 1937-38 to £184 million in 1946-47 and a forecast 
of {293 million for the current year. Both the last 
figures relate to years of bad weather. Whether or not 
farming could be regarded as a depressed industry 
before the war, the significant point about these figures 
is the way in which farming profits have risen by some- 
thing around 60 per cent during the four years of the 
expansion p . Production has also risen during 
this period—but not by more than 25 per cent. 


* 


In terms of economic objectives, however, the 
Government’s policy for agriculture is considerably less 
logical and consistent. The White Paper starts by 
explaining how economic factors enter into the 
price review. The first step is to decide (in consultation 
with the farmers’ representatives) on the production 
objectives “for the next two or maybe three or four 
years.” The next step is to arrive “at a provisional 
assessment of the total increase or decrease which should 
be made in farmers’ gross receipts (treating the United 
Kingdom as one farm) to enable the industry to 
achieve with the highest possible level of efficiency the 
ptoduction objectives set before it.” The final step is 
to adjust commodity prices by reference to this hypo- 
thetical figure and in such a way as to encourage or dis- 
courage the production of particular commodities. 

This procedure makes the very bald assumption that 
the quantities of food which it is desirable to secure from 
ome sources can be settled tly of the prices 
which must be paid for them. This, in fact, was the 
Government’s belief in 1947, when it established the 


maximisation of home food ona 
economic criterion of its policy. In pursuit 
of this aim, it took the initial step of raising farm prices 

@ substantial amount. , at the annual 
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This year, however, the Government has revised its 
production objectives. The phase of rapid expansion is 
certainly at an end. The White Paper points out that the 
output of certain products, notably milk, has surpassed 
the targets, and that further expansion needs to be con- 
centrated on meat and feedingstuffs. On the basis of 
the Government’s own logic, these alterations in produc- 
tion aims would seem to call for considerable changes 
in the price structure. For one thing, no good reason 
remains for continuing the special assistance of {£40 
million a year which was injected into the price schedule 
in 1947 to help finance capital expansion ; and for 
another, there is little point in raising further the prices 
of products whose output is already adequate. 

That in the issue neither of these things has been done 
illustrates the extent to which the present price review 

rocedure has become insulated from economic realities. 

t is, of course, possible to raise farm prices for economic 

reasons (as was done, somewhat precipitately, in 1947); 
but to reduce prices, or even to prevent them from rising 
in line with costs, seems to be almost impossible under 
the present system, The result of this year’s price review 
clearly shows that (contrary to the opening remarks of 
the White Paper) the established expectations of the 
farming community count for more in determining the 
result of the price review than do the economic objec- 
tives of the Government. 

The farmers deny this conclusion. They claim that 
recent increases in their costs will reduce their profits 


TOTAL NET INCOME TOTAL FARM RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 
FROM FARMING - FORECAST FOR 1950-5i £ 
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and may injuriously affect production. But the facts are 
against them. It is estimated that the aggregate of cost 
increases over the last year will raise the farmers’ bill by 
£894 million on an annual basis. But of this total, they 
have already absorbed £36} million in 1950-51 without 
(in the Government’s estimate) causing any reduction in 
net farm income beyond what may be attributed to the 
weather. Of the remaining £53} million, £43} 
million is to be made up to the farmers in higher prices 
(although it is true that £114 million of this is secured by 
raiding the wool fund). The remaining {10 million 
represents a modest deduction from the special subsidy 
for capital expansion. 

It is also interesting to note that this total of cost in- 
creases relates to all products, and not merely to those 
products (representing four-fifths of total output) whose 
prices are guaranteed. Evidently, then, the Government 
is interpreting its social obligation towards agriculture in 
a broad spirit, since the ucers of fruit and vegetables 


(as present retail prices demonstrate) have other ways of 
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recouping their costs than Government subventions. 
Nor, , have the relative prices of different products 
been changed nearly so much as the changed production 
targets require. 

That the annual price review has become, from an 
economic standpoint, so inflexible is the fault of 
the Minister of Agriculture. He deli primed the 
farming pump in the interest of securing quick returns. 
He has built up the convention of reaching agreement 
with the farmers’ leaders over the main details of the price 
settlement. Too late he may now find that he is travelling 
up a one-way street. To fail now on any occasion in 
reaching a settlement with the farmers must cost him 
both his popularity and his position. , 

Personalities apart, it is becoming clear that the fixing 
of farm prices involves basic questions of economic policy 
which far transcend the competence of any Minister of 
Agriculture, placed as he is in a position where the con- 
tentment of the farming community must be his first 
and often his only concern. The belief that production 
must be the aim, irrespective of cost—and with it the 
assumption that there can be no clash between the 
material interests of agriculture and those of the com- 
munity as a whole—cannot be seriously sustained today. 
(It never had any grounds in economic logic.) It is not 
the case (as the White Paper recognises) that there is a 
bottomless market for home-grown food at any cost. 
On the contrary the largest potential demand is for pro- 
ducts like meat and aoe where or eee is a 
to price and where a part supply must 
aerad Neither is it in the least that the 
method of price inducements is the best or the only way 


The White Paper illustrates only too well (by ix 
omissions) the economic vacuum within which Britis 

re is being planned. Instead of agricultur 
policy being highly sensitive to the general needs of the 
economy, it has been driven straight forward towards; 
single objective. The result is that too often it is tk 
rest of the economy which must be made to confom 
with the requirements (and the welfare) of agriculture 
instead of the other way round. This point is illustrate 
by the way in which the Government has had to juggk 
with prices and subsidies so as to persuade the consume 
to purchase what is available instead of what he really 
wants. It is reflected in the extent to which import pro- 
grammes have to be adjusted in line with both te 
availability and the cost of home-grown food. Nobody 
need pretend that the basic economic factors which ar 
relevant to the elaboration of a satisfactory agriculturd 
policy are anything but complex. But it is time that they 
were thought out afresh in a much more comprehensive 
way than is possible for the Ministry of Agriculture. 


The Schuman Community 


HE Schuman Plan—which the world will have to 

begin to call by its official title, the plan for a 
European Coal and Steel Coramunity—is now in its 
ultimate stage. The draft treaties and conventions that 
emerged from the long proczss of negotiation were put 
into final form and initialled at a conference of Ministers 
in April and they now await ratification. In France, 
ratification waits upon the results of next month’s 
general election; in Germany, it is involved in the 
Democratic opponents ; the other four countries will 
wait to see what happens in the Big Two. There 
is, therefore, a useful pause while minds can be 


When the agreements (of which a summary 
on page 1236) are looked at from this angle, two thi 
. The first is that M. Jean Monnet, the 


real father of the Plan, has achieved, on paper, far more 
than the pessimists thought possible when the negotiz 
tions began. This is not a vague agreement in principle, 
a promise to consult designed to cover a failure to agret 
in practice ; there is a high of precision, even d 
comme eh the structure is to be pene There 
is to be a High Authority, and it is to have powers 
and independence ( how much of each 
remains to be seen). M. Monnet is to be quite specially 
congratulated on the success of his stubborn fight to prt 
vent the advantages of the large supra-national marke! 
being snatched away by restrictionism within its border 
He has clearly seen, and has made others see, that wha 
has made America rich and strong and united is not 
much that it has a single large market for its hey 
industry, but that the single large market has been kept 
free and competitive and supple. 
But the second thing that is clear is that it is sil 
quite impossible to. say how. the Community will wot 
out when it begins to be translated from paper to aioe 
The structure is most elaborate, There are to be nim 
members of the Authority to begin with, a Counc! 
Ministers, an Assembly, a Court, a Consultative Cott 
mittee. To every scenes ah. grote principle, thett 
is a set of exceptions, to be temporary but 
which may turn out to be p 
most | functions of the High he 
only with the unanimous consent of 
Council of. Ministers—that’ is, of the governmct 
Everything depends upon the policies of the mea 
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‘lt be appointed to the High Authority and the extent 
Wis ibich they succeed in carrying the governments and 
public opinions of all the participating countries with 
them 


There is something in the documents that can be 
quoted in justification by either of the two main schools 
of critics. There are some who think that the Com- 
munity will turn out to be merely the old cartel writ 
large, armed with larger powers than the cartel ever 
had, and likely to use those powers for restriction more 
than for expansion. They say that the responsibility 
of the Authority to political organs does not mean that 
its policy will be more far-sighted but less; for the 
pressure of public opinion is always towards too much 
expansion at high cost in times of shortage and too much 
restriction and protection in times of slump. The pro- 
visions that enable the Community to be a monopoly 
buyer or a monopoly seller vis-d-vis the outside world, 
they say, are those that will be chiefly used, since they 
are those whose use will be most popular. All of which 
may be true; there is nothing to prevent it. And there 
has been a straw of evidence to support this view in the 
French suggestion to the Ruhr Authority last week that 
German coal should be reserved exclusively for Schuman 
Plan countries, 


x 


The other main line of criticism—and it is probably 
the majority one—takes the exactly opposite view: the 
danger is not that the High Authority will be too strong 
and aggressive but that it will accomplish very little. 
These critics point to the many’c ities embodied 
in the checks and balances of scheme for vested 
interests to resist their own elimination. How far will 
the transitional provisions, protecting these special 
interests, prove to be permanent obstructions to the 
single market ? For of its actions the High 
Authority has to get the approval of the Council of 
Ministers, who will act in a spirit of political bargaining. 
Even where its power to act is, on paper, perfectly clear, 
how far will it have to bow to the force of public opinion 
—and, it may be, of local resentment ? As is often the 
case with schemes of planning, its powers of prevention 
of what it does not like are far stronger than its powers 
of positive stimulation. Can competition and efficiency 
be enforced unless public opinion believes in them ? 
These criticisms, too, it is impossible from the wording 
of the documents either to justify or to disprove. 

In these circums judgment must be suspended. 
The Community may in cither of these ways. Or 
may, as its : Bos 
assigned sphere of raising 
heavy industry, but in the wider purpose, which was 
never far from its authors’ minds, of providing a func- 
toning nucleus round which the unification of Europe 
can gradually take shape. All that can yet be said is that 
the preliminary stage of getting a legal framework down 
on paper has been shed more successfully than 
might have been, and that the forcefulness and single- 
mindedness of M. Monnet are auguries for the 
performance that the High Authority will put up—if the 
universal belief that he will be chosen to preside over it 

can be assumed to be correct. 


For the British Government, however, it is not possible 


simply to wait and see. Decisions will have to be taken, 
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and though the most important of these—whether or 
not Britain shall accept the offer of full membership of 
the Community—can perhaps be put off, others cannot. 
British consent is required, under two separate heads, 
before the Plan can come into force even for the six 
prospective members who have taken part in the negotia- 
tions. Before the Community can come into existence, 
modifications in the Allied occupation of Germany will 
be needed. Some of these emerge from the essential 
nature of the Plan—if the heavy industry of Western 
Europe is to develop freely in accordance with purely 
economic considerations, the present limits on German 
steel production will clearly be absurd. But, in addition 
to these, the Germans have made it clear that ratifica- 
tion of the Plan is not to be expected unless the occupy- 
ing powers are prepared to disband the Allied coal and 
steel groups, which are at present charged with the 
“ decartelisation and deconcentration ” of German heavy 
industry, and the Ruhr Authority, which controls Ger- 
man coal exports. For these relaxations of control, 
British consent is necessary. It is true that the new Com- 
munity hardly yet provides as effective a guarantee as 
the present controls against the possibility of German 
industrial strength being once again used for intransigent 
nationalism. But to this the answer is that the present 
controls could not in any case, Community or no Com- 
munity, be kept in force very much longer. Some people 
also suspect that British policy is influenced by the desire 
to keep German competition in check. Whether or 


not the suspicion is well founded, it should be clear that 


for the British Government to use its authority as a 
trustee for Germany for these purposes would be wholly 
wrong. British consent to the necessary changes in 
Germany should be given ; and there is no good reason 
why it should not be given straight away. 

The second need for British assent arises out of the 
fact that the arrangements that the Schuman countries 
propose to make for free trade among themselves in 
coal, iron and steel violate the most-favoured-nation 
principle. Is it right that the six signatories should 
be allowed to create a customs union in iron and steel 
without according the same benefits to their neighbours ? 
The answer must surely turn on the policy that the 
Community proposes to follow towards its neighbours. 
There is a certain volume of exports of British steel pro- 
ducts to Western Europe ; are they to be fairly treated ? 
Sweden sells iron ore to Germany and buys coal in 
return ; is this exchange to be interfered with—as has 
already been suggested so far as the coal side of it is 
concerned ? Britain buys large quantities of iron ore 
from French North Africa; and tho North Africa 
is not included in the Community, will there be a ten- 
dency for these supplies to be diverted to the Continent ? 
No doubt assurances can be given on all these points ; 
and if they are, it would be a mistake for British consent 
to be withheld, particularly since refusal would be 
attacked both in Europe and America as further evidence 
of a dog-in-the-manger attitude on the part of Britain. 
But there has been considerable talk on the Schuman 
side of keeping powers in hand for bargaining with the 
British, and it would be foolish for Britain’s bargaining 
counters to be thrown away too soon. 

There remains the much larger question whether the 
United Kingdom should actually accept participation 
in the Community as a full member. It can be foreseen, 
with some certainty, that the invitation will in fact be 
refused. The Government, with its horror of supra- 
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ing their costs than Government subventions. 
os, Snell, lates the soledine guices ot citiierasenianaens 
been changed nearly so much as the changed production 
targets require. 

That the annual price review has become, from an 
economic standpoint, so inflexible is largely the fault of 
the Minister of Agriculture. He deliberately primed the 
farming pump in the interest of securing quick returns. 
He has built up the convention of reaching agreement 
with the farmers’ leaders over the main details of the price 
settlement. Too late he may now find that he is travelling 
up a one-way street. To fail now on any occasion in 
reaching a settlement with the farmers must cost him 
both his popularity and his position. : 

Personalities apart, it is becoming clear that the fixing 
of farm prices involves basic questions of economic policy 
which far transcend the competence of any Minister of 
Agriculture, placed as he is in a position where the con- 
tentment of the farming community must be his first 
and often his only concern. The belief that production 
must be the aim, i ive of cost—and with it the 
assumption that there can be no clash between the 
material interests of agriculture and those of the com- 
munity as a whole—cannot be seriously sustained today. 
(It never had any grounds in economic logic.) It is not 
the case (as the White Paper recognises) that there is a 
bottomless market for home-grown food at any cost. 
On the contrary the largest potential demand is for pro- 
ducts like meat and butter, where the demand is sensitive 
to price and where a large part of the supply must be 
imported. Neither is it in the least proven that the 
method of price inducements is the best or the only way 


The Schuman Community 


HE Schuman Plan—which the world will have to 
begin to call by its official title, the plan for a 
European Coal and Steel Community—is now in its 
ultimate stage. The draft treaties and conventions that 
emerged from the long process of negotiation were put 
into final form and initialled at a conference of Ministers 
in April and they now await ratification. In France, 
ratification waits upon the results of next month’s 
general election; in Germany, it is involved in the 
political struggle between Dr Adenauer and his Social 
Democratic opponents ; the other four countries will 
wait to see what happens in the Big Two. There 
is, therefore, a useful pause while minds can be 
made up. 
From its dramatic first announcement, it has been 


to strike a blow for a political conception of the widest 
idealistic and emotional —the unification of 


the most careful working out amid the intricacies of 
European heavy industry, a region where emotion is 
seldom encountered and is capable of doing great harm. 
Is the Schuman Plan not only politically attuned to a 
popular mood, does it also make hard-headed industrial 
sense ? How will it, in fact, work ? 
When the agreements (of which a summary a 

on page $296) ano Sooked.ot from thie angle, two teiege 
become clear. The first is that M. Jean Monnet, the 






























production—though there js 
evidence that it is the most costly way. In { 
cs ate ee ne cobs cides I 
| ellec a judici 
cation of direct subsidies. It is certain that 
which a 


large number of successful farmers vit 

its in the interest.of prodding the less forty. 

nate or efficient ones into activity will not be tolerated 

indefinitely by the consuming public. It is odd that ; 

government which so much dishkes the price mechanign 

should cling to it in one of its most wastefy 
estations. 
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The White Paper illustrates only too well (by ig 
omissions) the economic vacuum within which Brits 

i re is being planned. Instead of agricultug 
policy being highly sensitive to the general needs of the 
economy, it has been driven straight forward towards; 
single objective. The result is that too often it is tix 
rest of the which must be made to conform 
with the requirements (and the welfare) of agricultur, 
instead of the other way round. This point is illustrate 
by the way in which the Government has had to juggk 
with prices and subsidies so as to persuade the consume 
to purchase what is available instead of what he reall 
wants. It is reflected in the extent to which import pro- 
grammes have to be adjusted in line with both tk 
availability and the cost of home-grown food. Nobody 
need pretend that the basic economic factors which at 
relevant to the elaboration of a satisfactory agricultud 
policy are anything but complex. But it is time that they 
were thought out afresh in a much more comprehensive 
way than is possible for the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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real father of the Plan, has achieved, on paper, far more 
than the pessimists thought possible when the negoti- 
tions began. This is not a vague agreement in principk, 
a promise to consult designed to cover a failure to agre 
in practice ; there is a high degree of precision, even d 
complication, in the structure that is to be set up. There 
is to be a High Authority, and it is to have both powes 
and independence (though exactly how much of eat 
remains to be seen). M. Monnet is to be quite specially 
congratulated on the success of his stubborn fight to prt 
vent the advantages of the large supra-national markt 
being snatched away by restrictionism within its borders 
He has clearly seen, and has made others see, that whi 
has made America rich and i 
much that it has a single market for its hea 
industry, bur that the single large market has been kp 
free and competitive and supple. 

But the second thing that is clear is that it is sil 
quite impossible to. say how. the Community will wot 
out when it begins to be translated from paper to acu 
The structure is most elaborate. There are to be nt 
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i be appointed to the High Authority and the extent 
oak they succeed in carrying the governments and 


public opinions of all the participating countries with 
them. 

There is something in the documents that can be 
quoted in justification by either of the two main schools 
of critics. There are some who think that the Com- 
munity will turn out to be merely the old cartel writ 
large, armed with larger powers than the cartel ever 
had, and likely to use those powers for restriction more 


than for expansion. They say that the responsibility 
of the Authority to political organs does not mean that 
its policy will be more far-sighted but less ; for the 
pressure of public opinion is always towards too much 
expansion at high cost in times of shortage and too much 
restriction and protection in times of slump. The pro- 
visions that enable the Community to be a monopoly 
buyer or a m seller vis-d-vis the outside world, 
they say, are those that will be chiefly used, since they 
are those whose use will be most popular. All of which 
may be true; there is nothing to prevent it. And there 
has been a straw of evidence to this view in the 
French suggestion to the Ruhr Authority last week that 
German coal should be reserved exclusively for Schuman 
Plan countries, 


* 


The other main line of criticism—and it is probably 
the majority one—takes the exactly opposite view: the 
danger is not that the High Authority will be too strong 
and aggressive but that it will accomplish very little. 
These critics point to the many rtunities embodied 
in the checks and balances of scheme for vested 
interests to resist their own elimination. How far will 
the transitional provisions, protecting these special 
interests, prove to be permanent obstructions to the 
single market ? For many of its actions the High 
Authority has to get the approval of the Council of 


Ministers, who will act in a spirit of political bargaining. 
Even where its power to act is, on paper, perfectly clear, 


how far will it have to bow to the force of public opinion 
—and, : ae be, of local resentment ? a is often the 
case with schemes of planning, its powers revention 
of what it does not like are far stetuiger chest ks wers 
of positive stimulation, Can competition and efficiency 
be enforced unless opinion believes in them ? 
These criticisms, too, it fs from the wording 
of the documents either to justify or to disprove. 

In these ci judgment must be suspended. 
The Community may fallin either of these ways Or 
may, as its i in i 
assigned sphere of raising the efficiency of European 
heavy industry, but in the wider aioe. which was 
never far from its authors’ minds, of providing a func- 
Honing nucleus round which the unification of Europe 
can gradually take shape. All that can yet be said is that 
the preliminary stage of getting a legal framework down 
on paper has been acco more successfully than 
" might have been, and that the forcefulness and single- 
mindedness of M. Monnet are auguries for the 
performance that the High Au ‘ity will put up—if the 
inuversal belief that he will: be chosen to preside over it 
can be assumed to be correct. 


. For the British Government, however, it is not possible 
‘imply to wait and see. Decisions will have to be taken, 
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and though the most important of these—whether or 
not Britain shall accept the offer of full membership of 
the Community—can perhaps be put off, others cannot. 
British consent is required, under two separate heads, 
before the Plan can come into force even for the six 
prospective members who have taken part in the negotia- 
tions. Before the Community can come into existence, 
modifications in the Allied occupation of Germany will 
be meeded. Some of these emerge from the essential 
nature of the Plan—if the heavy industry of Western 
Europe is to develop freely in accordance with purely 
economic considerations, the present limits on German 
steel production will clearly be absurd. But, in addition 
to these, the Germans have made it clear that ratifica- 
tion of the Plan is not to be expected unless the occupy- 
ing powers are prepared to disband the Allied coal and 
steel groups, which are at present charged with the 
“ decartelisation and deconcentration ” of German heavy 
industry, and the Ruhr Authority, which controls Ger- 
man coal exports. For these relaxations of control, 
British consent is necessary. It is true that the new Com- 
munity hardly yet provides as effective a guarantee as 
the present controls against the possibility of German 
industrial strength being once again used for intransigent 
nationalism. But to this the answer is that the present 
controls could not in any case, Community or no Com- 
munity, be kept in force very much longer. Some people 
also suspect that British policy is influenced by the desire 
to keep German competition in check. Whether or 
not the suspicion is well founded, it should be clear that 
for the British Government to use its authority as a 
trustee for Germany for these purposes would be wholly 
wrong. British consent to the necessary changes in 
Germany should be given ; and there is no good reason 
why it should not be given straight away. 

The second need for British assent arises out of the 
fact that the arrangements that the Schuman countries 
propose to make for free trade among themselves in 
coal, iron and steel violate the most-favoured-nation 
principle. Is it right that the six signatories should 
be allowed to create a customs union in iron and steel 
without according the same benefits to their neighbours ? 
The answer must surely turn on the policy that the 
Community proposes to follow towards its neighbours. 
There is a certain volume of exports of British steel pro- 
ducts to Western Europe ; are they to be fairly treated ? 
Sweden sells iron ore to Germany and buys coal in 
return ; is this exchange to be interfered with—as has 
already been suggested so far as the coal side of it is 
concerned ? Britain buys large quantities of iron ore 
from French North Africa; and though North Africa 
is not included in the Community, will there be a ten- 
dency for these supplies to be diverted to the Continent ? 
No doubt assurances can be given on all these points ; 
and if they are, it would be a mistake for British consent 
to be withheld, particularly since: refusal would be 
attacked both in Europe and America as further evidence 
of a dog-in-the-manger attitude on the part of Britain. 
But there has been considerable talk on the Schuman 
side of keeping powers in hand for bargaining with the 
British, and it would be foolish for Britain’s bargaining 
counters to be thrown away too soon. 

There remains the much larger question whether the 
United Kingdom should actually accept participation 
in the Community as a full member. It can be foreseen, 
with some certainty, that the invitation will in fact be 
refused. The Government, with its horror of supra- 
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national bodies on which it would not have a complete 


country; the Iron and Steel ration, with the 

of power that it is already exhibiting ; and the steel firms 
themselves, with their traditional dislike of revealing 
‘their costs or having their selling prices and practices 
determined for them—all will for once be in agreement 
against membership. 

This does not, however, absolve the public from 
making up its own mind whether the Government and 
the industry should not be pressed to forget their 
prejudices. The political arguments for membership 
are too familiar to require repetition. On the industrial 
side also it is important that there should at least be no 
hostility between the British and the west European 
industries. Apart from the questions of mutual trade 
that have already been mentioned, it is important that 
there should be no dumping or cut-throat competition in 
third markets—not a matter of any immediacy at the 
moment, but one which can be all-important when 
demand drops below supply. 

Clearly the surest way of ensuring that these matters 
were all amicably settled would be for Britain to be a 
full member of the Community. But it is not the only 
way; and it would create some problems. British 
membership would not be simply the addition of one 
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more signatory to six existing ones. The y 
European heavy industry 1s, technically, , cng 
complex; it is already in a fair way to being an indus. 
trial unity. The British coal and steel industries have 
never formed part of this and they sery 
different markets, with many which (Notably the 
Dominions and Colonies) they have special marker; 
ents that would inevitably be disturbed j 
Britain joined the European coal and steel customs union, 
The wise course would seem to be to postpone the 
question of British membership in the Community uni} 
there is some solid evidence of how in fact it will wor 
—say, until the end of the transitional period of fy. 
years. But it should be made very clear that this is ng 
a final rejection and that it reflects a wholly friendly and 
co-operative attitude. The Foreign Office should ng 
content itself with a few words of cool and fom 
welcome—which have a very depreciated value on th 
Continent by now. There might well be a Britis 
initiative in suggesting the creation of special machi 
—say a Standing Joint Council—for the closest consui- 
tation, especially on matters of mutual trade and pric 
policy in export markets. Fulleunion with the Con 
munity is hardly practical politics at present: but ther 
should be the closest possible entente, and it is in th 
British interest that it should be an entente cordiale. 


Japan Under Ridgway 


APAN is entering a new period of its national history. 
The dismissal of General MacArthur, for nearly six 
years the supreme symbol of the Occupation as well as 
a virtual dictator, has probably not preceded the signa- 
ture of a Japanese peace treaty by more than a matter 
of weeks. This means that Japan is now emerging from 
the first political stage after the war and will soon be on 
its own. What sort of a country will it be ? How will 
it pay its way ? These are political and economic ques- 
tions of very great importance to the rest of the world 
as well as to the people of Japan, and it is likely that 
their pattern for many to come may be determi 
by what happens during the next twelve to eighteen 
critically formative months. 

General Ridgway, the New Supreme Commander, has 
already to do more travelling than his pre- 
decessor did in five years. He has also changed the 
atmosphere in Tokyo from one of aloof infallibiliry— 
which had its own merits—to one of contact and friendly 
discussion both among the members of the Occupation 
authorities themselves and between them and the 

. At a time when, as in Germany, the lid is 

taken off the ion, this is an essential 

development, for in neither Germany nor Japan is it 

now feasible for the victors of the second world war 

simply to give orders. They must learn to accomplish 

their aims by persuasion and agreement, however 
uncertain they may be i 


E 
g 
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had 
made the best use of the time they have had, to equip 


have been carefully planted. The free world is watching 
anxiously to see whether they will grow. 


The Occupation authorities have taken three principd 
measures to plant democracy in J se soil. The firs 
was the adoption of the new constitution three years ago 
this month ; this abolished the old prerogatives of the 
emperor and the restrictions on parliamentary power lad 
down by the Constitution of 1889, Secondly, a law for 
agrarian reform was breaking up large landed 
properties and giving ip of land to som 
millions of former seo tants “Thindly, there is the 
legislation which has enabled industrial workers 
to organise trade unions for the first time. 


In the long run the survival of democracy as a living 
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oes not in itself provide for long a solution of the 
a problem in conditions of tural over-population 
and poverty. Unless the peasants have the benefit of low- 
interest credit facilities, provided as a result of national 
policy, they are apt to lose their land and to slide back 
into the hands of the raeere Wee the re 
trade unionism is mo answer to wi unemploy- 
ment ; indeed, a high degree of trade union organisation 
may offer ready scope for extending Communist control, 

icularly if unemployment has made the workers ripe 
for revolutionary propaganda. . 

It is in fact far from certain how sincerely the Japanese 
have imbibed the teachings of the Occupation ree 
democracy. All that can be said at present is that they 
have been adept pupils at learning enough of the jargon 
to please their American masters. As regards the rural 
population—which is now a prime Communist target in 
Asia—it is probably essential, if the recent land reforms 
are to blossom into producing a politically stable and 
independent peasantry, that external aid should continue 
to reach the Japanese countrysi This might mean 
that specific sums should be ed in any future grant 
of foreign aid for providing agricultural machinery, 
fertilisers and rural capital construction. Japan does not 
figure, for instance, in the Colombo Plan except as a 
possible provider of technical experts for other countries. 
Yet its own needs are 
great and, since the 
pressure groups of in- 
dustry are itically 
predominant, the gov- 
ernment in Tokyo is }y 
unlikely in the imme- eater 
diate future to give fe 
enough priority to Ea | 
culture in its already 
overburdened budgets. 

On the question of 


direct interests of the | 
British and Americans } 
ate seriously div 5 
It is, bowen i, P' 
able that the American 
vital need to enable Japan, like Germany, to pay its 
way if democracy is to flourish and Communism 
be held at bay. Since the war the United States 
has poured over two billion dollars into Japan, and 
it is natural that one of W. on’s prime hopes 
is that the peace treaty will in an era in 
which the rate of subsidy can be 1 and appreciably 
teduced, if not stopped altogether. To the Americans 
Japan has long pears, Telee as an importer of raw 
materials, such as oil and scrap metal, than as an export 
competitor, ve ore been in favour of any 

Japanese exports which would bring Japan 
nearer balancing its overseas trade—last the visible 
deficit was to the value of $142 million. or the British, 
before the alarmingly cicompetin 
war as an alarmi | in 
world markets, andthe same danger is seen as a new 
Frankenstein monster in Manchester— is already 
“xporting about 1,000 million square yards of cloth per 
year compared. with 2,700 million in the 1930s. 


During the next few years Japan will be the key to 


‘astern and southern Asia. If it is held against Com- 





approach is reinforced by the 
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munism, there is great hope of containing the Sino-Soviet 
bloc on:its present line and perhaps eventually of detach- 
ing China from Russia... But if Japan is lost, the effect 
will be catastrophic, militarily, industrially and psycho- 
logically, from the Western Pacific to the Indian Ocean. 
One essential requirement of victory is a healthy 
economy. To achieve it, Japan, the most industrialised 
country in Asia after the Soviet Union, must increase 
its. non-Communist trade with South East Asia and 
indeed with any raw material producing countries which 
need the capital and consumer goods that its industries 
can supply—though these goods are not as relatively 
cheap as they were before the war. In particular, this 
must be done without Japan relying as heavily on 
Chinese raw materials as in the past, since this would 
give Peking too powerful a lever in the Japanese 
economy. There is some hope that the British and 
American Governments are moving closer together 
on the question of Japanese trade; last week, for 
instance, Major-General Marquat, in charge of economic 
affairs under SCAP, warned the J that they must 
depend on their own efforts and that the United States 
would not “ bail out” Japan if it receded from its post- 
war record of economic progress. But in this, as in 
other difficult questions of Far Eastern policy, a common 
front between London and Washington is necessary if the 
allies are now to turn 
their Occupation into a 
successful _ partnership 
with the Japanese. 

This indeed must be 
the aim. For provided 
that economic conditions 
*) do not deteriorate, there 
*j are certain favourable 
factors in the influence 
4 which Japan could bring 
(yi to bear elsewhere ia 
=) Asia. Homogeneous, 
»| hard-working, disci- 
-1 plined and_ stubbornly 
ss purposeful, the Japanese 
could yet be a strong 
stabilising force. It is true that, as the recent local 
elections have shown, there has already been a 
political shift to the right, in reaction against the 
innovations of the Occupation period; and in many 
ways a reversion to traditional Japanese ways of 
life may be expected when General Ridgway hands 
over his powers. But even under the prewar regime in 
Japan the militarists did not have it all their own way ; 
from 1918 to 1931 there was a marked swing away from 
military ascendancy. And while it would be quite wrong 
to expect history to repeat itself, in either its favourable 
or unfavourable aspects, the chances are that the 
Japanese will give their new-found system of democracy 
a fair trial. When authorising the progressive relaxa- 
tion of many Occupation controls at the beginning of 
this month, General Ridgway spoke of Japan’s “ growing 
political maturity.” This process, however, will con- 
tinue to require the most careful help even after the peace 
treaty is signed. And to provide this help will confront 
the great alliance between the western powers with its 
most perplexing, but also its most crucial and rewarding, 
task in the Far East during the next few years. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Britain, America and Persia 


The delays and hesitations over the terms of last week’s 
British note to Persia now seem to have been worthwhile. 
Something was gained by yielding to American advice to 
tone down the draft, since the note, when it was finally 
delivered, was accompanied by an admirably firm and sen- 
sible American warning. Washington is resisting the 
temptation to pose as the neutral broker. This is wise—not 
merely because any such attitude would infuriate the British, 
but because it would be wholly ineffective in Persia. Since 
Korea, America is not regarded anywhere in Asia as a neutral, 
but rather as the head and front of the western alliance. 
Expressions of the solidarity of that alliance may annoy the 
Asian (as this one so clearly annoyed Dr Mossadegh) but they 
do not surprise him. And the American warning has served 
the valuable purposes of playing on the Persian’s respect for 
strength, of giving notice that if one set of foreigners is driven 
out another set will not obligingly offer their services, and of 
baulking the Russian technique of driving a wedge between 
Britain and America. 

Thus, though on the surface there is no sign of a break in 
the complete deadlock, underneath there is some slight im- 
provement. For one thing, time is passing, and in time lies 
the great hope. For another, there are a few faint indications 
that the Persians are tiring of Dr Mossadegh and his 
extremism. For yet another week he has been all adjectives 
and no policy. He seems, even to the Persians, to be capable 
of nothing beyond denunciations. The United States has now 
been added to his list of criminals. The very vehemence of 
his language suggests that he is reduced to the devices of a 
man who is being noisy because he has so little to say. It is 
difficult to believe that he can last. 

Unfortunately, it is still possible for him to be replaced 
by something even worse, in the shape of a government 
definitely subservient to Russia. But it is also still possible 
to hope that some of the basic facts are beginning to sink in. 
An engineer named Kazem Hassib, who is the only man in 
Dr Mossadegh’s party who knows anything about the tech- 
nical problems, is reported to have said that “we will close 
down anything we cannot manage ”—but there are plenty 
of Persians who realise what shutting down would mean, and 
this admission that “ nationalisation” is not simply the 
“taking over” of a going concern will have its effects. The 
news will also soon reach Persia that the western world is 
beginning to discuss seriously whether it could not do without 
Persian oil if it had to, The facts are set out in an article on 
page 1244, and they seem to show that though a stoppage of 
Persian oil would do incalculable damage in the short run, 
Persian oil could be replaced within a period far shorter than 
it would take Persia to recover from the loss of its earnings 
from the export of oil. If the Persians carry things to 
extremes, they can, for a time, inflict as much harm on the 
western world as on themselves. In the somewhat longer 
run they would be by far the biggest losers, 


* x * 
Mr Rusk on China 


The sudden alarm provoked all over the world by the 
speech made in New York on May 18th by Mr Dean Rusk 
was very understandable. Mr Rusk is, after all, the Assistant 
Secretary of State, and when he suddenly attacks the Chinese 
Communists in much stronger language than the State 

rtment has ever used before, praises Chiang Kai-shek 

seems to promise him aid in re-invading the mainland of 
China, it eat aed Geng ioe ers boyd 
of the United States—just after Britain and ica’s other 
allies had cautiously edged into a working agreement with the 
policy that the State Department was previously understood 
to be pursuing. 


Now it appears that it was all a private aberrat 
Rusk's and that there is.no change of policy. ‘The rag” 
ances have been sweeping, but they can hardly be complete! 
effective, for there is no doubt that the Administration 1 
under enormous pressure to shift its course towards 
MacArthurism, and there were already, before Mr Rusk’s 
speech, indications that the wheel had been put Over a point 
or two. The open pressure from Congress can no douby be 
resisted, but there also seems to be pressure within th 
Administration from the Defence Department. The military 
strategists have all along emphasised the strategic importang 
of Formosa. The Defence Department nowadays has a very 
powerful voice in Washington, and it is over policy towards 
Chiang Kai-shek that the State t appears to have 
accepted a shift in the American stand. There is certgj 
an elementary logic in the purely military argument that jf 
Formosa must be defended i itely, its government wil 
have to be supported—and it seems that the Defence Depart. 
ment is even mow urging increased appropriations {o; 
assistance to Chiang Kai-shek in the next fiscal year. 

There is, unfortunately, little doubt that London ani 
Washington still hold significantly different views abou 
long-term policy towards the Nationalists and the Con 
munists—that is, about what should be done when th: 
Korean War is over. But it is surely wrong to dwell 
these differences and to ignore the essential point for the 
short run, which is that Mr Truman and Mr Acheson, 
oan ews and er ee: are all of them 

y defending, under very heavy pressure, the policy of 
avoiding an extension of the Korean aa Public ei 
Britain ought to be profoundly thankful for that basic fact 
and not to trouble itself unduly about differences that arise 
over the tactics of pursuing it. Those people in London 
and there are far too many of them—who seize upon every 
opportunity of urging the pessimistic view of American 
policy should remember that the best way of avoiding 
MacArthurism is to help those who are in fact resisting it. 


x * * 


Hongkong versus Japan 

It is becoming daily clearer that the United Nation’ 
decision to ban the seed of strategic materials to China has 
not really resolved any of the basic problems involved. Las 
week the British Ambassador in Washington, Sir Olive 
Franks, was asked to explain British Far Eastern policy ini 
radio interview. After an admirably reasoned exposition by 
the Ambassador, the conversation suddenly touched on the 


is—are you or are you not with us in the struggle agains 


which has now be nope the export Chim oa 
arms and of other strategic goods has in fact been pron 
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Hongkong’s trade with China, shorn of the strategic elements, 
likely to do more harm to the cause of the free world than the 
joss, or at least the internal disruption, of the “ Berlin of 
Asia”—as Sir Oliver Franks agreed to call it. 


The British case is that it will not. And, however unpalat- 
able this may be for the relatives of the United States 8th 
Army in Korea, it is a case which is being maintained not 
only by Britain and not only about Hongkong. About a 
week ago, an Official American spokesman explained that 
Japan must also continue to trade with China, because “ the 
two nations have a historic trade pattern that would harm 
Japan’s economy (and involve the United States in heavier 
expenditure) if trade were cut off.” In 1950, Japan imported 
$39 million worth of goods from China (about 4 per cent of 
its total imports) and—according to Washington—exported 


just over $194 million, of which $17 million (85 per cent) 


represented iron and steel sheet, machinery, precision instru- 
ments and the like ; the larger part of these strategic exports 
was shipped after the Chinese intervention in Korea. In the 
first quarter of 1951, Japan became subject to the general 
American embargo on the export of strategic goods to China, 
and its outgoing trade was in theory reduced to textiles, 
bicycles and sewing machines ; these reached the surprising 
total of $1,100,000 in March alone ($2,400,000 for the 
quarter). In return Japan received approximately $3,800,000 
of essential materials from China in the first two months 
of this year (about half the 19§0 rate). There are now signs 
that the Chinese may soon decide that sewing machines are 
not worth iron ore and coking coal, and a new problem will 
then arise. Is Japan to play. its full part in the industrial 
potential of the West ? And is it, as Mr Dulles hoped, to 
be able to stand on its own financial feet ? A new equation 
will have to be worked out, and a solution will be no easier 
to find than that which the British have had on their hands 
in Hongkong. 

The case of Japan has, perhaps naturally, only had a tithe 
of the publicity in America that General MacArthur gave to 
that of Hongkong. The British Government will be well 
within its rights in insisting that the two cases are on an 
equal footing, 


* * * 


Political Doldrums 


_ When Parliament reassembles on Tuesday Members 
will come back from their constituencies with a better know- 
ledge than they had before the Whitsun recess of how Mr 
Bevan’s resignation has been accepted in the country. Yet 
even if Mr Bevan has more support for his championship of 
the social services in the constituencies than in the House 
of Commons, the Government is unlikely to have to face 
the same pressure from its own side that it faced before 
the adjournment. 
teeth are now actually in force, and the National Insurance 
Bill has passed its critical committee stage. Mr Bevan him- 
self, though he may re-emphasise in Tribune his case for 
the inviolability of the social services, has not crystallised 
his opposition in the House. There may be general dis- 
gruntlement that the social services have to give some 
ground to the needs of rearmament, but there is no focus 
on which this disgruntlement can settle and harden. 


Mr Gaitskell can thus. count on the full support of his 


Party when the Conservatives launch their attack on the 


Finance Bill in committee. Once it is safely through, the 
Government can look forward to the haven of the long 
summer recess. In the meantime, with the date of the 
clectiog still: sactain but with the chance of it ay tied at 

moment’s notice, the parties’ leaders are trying to frame or 
freshen up theit policy statements, ‘The Conservatives, well 






aware that. their. s hold all the initiative in this 
Matter, have their es ens readiness. Mr 
Butler’s research d thas a revised draft of an elec- 


The charges for spectacles and false. 
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tion manifesto always in hand, and it would be the work of 
only a week or two to have this examined by the “ Shadow 
Cabinet,” Mr Churchill’s final advisers on policy. Just 
before Whitsun Mr Butler assured the more impatient Tory 
backbenchers of the 1922 Committee that everything was 
in readiness for a new statement, but that none would be 
oe public now because of the possibility of an autumn 
election. 


_ Transport House, on the other hand, has nothing fresher 
in its pigeon-holes than last year’s collection of platitudes, 
“Labour and the New Society.” This document reflected 
the blunting rather than sharpening of ideas which followed 
last year’s clashes in the Labour Party’s Executive between 
the Bevanite Left and the Morrisonian Right. Now that the 
controversy has moved into the open, policymaking is all 
the more difficult. Even so, the Executive cannot shirk much 
longer the task of defining a new programme. Some sort 
of statement will have to be produced to put before the 
annual Labour Party conference in October, 


* * * 


Catering Unrealities 


The annual report of the Catering Wages Commission 
(HMSO, 4d.) has nothing new to say about the largest matter 
within the Commission’s purview, the general review of the 
working of the Catering Wages Act in the hotel industry 
which was asked for by the Minister of Labour “as a matter 
of urgency” in December, 1949, and is still “ under active 
consideration ” by the various organs of the industry. But 
though the present report is thus confined to minor matters, 
it still gives a strong reflection of the Wonderland atmosphere 
in which the Commission has operated from the start. For 
example, the report expresses concern “ at the fact that the 
least organised section of the industry” (i.e. the unlicensed 
hotels and boarding houses) “ is still unprotected by any form 
of wage regulation.” Who would guess from this that there 
was any doubt about the feasibility, or indeed the desirability, 
of “ organisation ” for this “industry” ? The fact is that the 
first two attempts to draw up a wage code for something so 
fundamentally unorganisable have been laughed out of court 
—not without some shudders of horror, too. 


The same sublime disregard of reality is shown in the 
Commission’s reference to he shortage of hotel accommoda- 
tion, which “is already recognised as the biggest handicap 
to the country’s dollar tourist drive” and which “every 
Government Department concerned” is pressed to “ take 
urgent and effective action” to remove. Who could guess 
from this that by far the biggest obstruction to the expansion 
of the hotel industry—bigger by far than even the building 
regulations—is the complicated, rigid and almost unwork- 
able code of wage regulations imposed under the auspices 
of the Catering Wages Commission itself ? Except possibly 
for the luxury trade in the West End of London, where high 
prices can be charged all the year round, the annual cost per 
room of providing a new hotel is a long way above the prob- 
able annual profit per room from running it. The only 
“ urgent and effective action ” that Government Departments 
could take to provide any new hotel accommodation would be 
to close this gap—and that would involve treating “as a 
matter of urgency” the radical amendment of the Catering 
Wages Act itself. 


* * * 


Mr Morrison Meets the German Leaders 


In speaking of a “ new era in Anglo-German relations,” 
the Germans are drawing much too far-reaching conclusions 
Setiba.n That Aagecuinia. pisioas oak. benches 
Secretary. t : relations wi nefit is 
certain, but for the simple reason which Mr Morrison himself 
gave, that “ a Foreign Secretary who sits in his office and cuts 
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himself off from the ordinary life of the outside world is 
bound to be ineffective in the discharge of his duties.” 


In the same way, it will be helpful to mutual relations 
if Dr Adenauer pays a visit to London later i gs the summer 
in response to Mr Morrison’s invitation. The Federal 
Chancellor has already been the guest of the French Govern- 
ment, but has not had an o ity of seeing Britain since 
the war. He will be welcomed as an rer personality, 
who has combined German patriotism with genuine efforts 


towards western unity. 


After meeting the Catholic, Conservative Chancellor, Mr 
Morrison had talks with the Protestant, Socialist leader of 
the main opposition party, Ris Schumacher. How success- 
ful he was in gramps ohstinate politician to place 
Western Europe above tactics has still to be seen. It 
was probably somewhat tactless of Mr Morrison to make a 
public statement on the ‘duty of Oppositions to be construc- 
tive. The German took this implied rebuke to be 
directed to the Social -Democrats as as the neo-Nazis. 
It would have been better said over the dinner table. Dr 
Schumacher is intent upon proving to the Germans that he 
does not truckle to foreigners, and that the present-day 
Social-Democratic Party, unlike its Weimar predecessor, 
champions German national interests. It remains one of the 
most important tasks of his colleagues to prove to him that 
he is mistaken. 


* wn * 


Amending Italy’s Peace Treaty 


peepee er Se mageieeaeimmanen bender 
for revision ences ee This has brought the 
question to a head. The subject was 


new status as an ally rather than an ex-enemy. Now, the 
Italian Foreign Minister seeks a full-scale review, cancelling 
the military clauses in the treaty, amending the economic 
clauses, and opening the way to Italy’s admission to the 
United Nations. London’s reaction has been cool, in the 


something which Mr Gromyko would immediately want to 
exploit for the agenda of a Council of Foreign Ministers. 
Neither Washington nor Paris has so far shown any greater 
enthusiasm, although Count Sforza claims that, when the 
treaty was originally ratified, both President Truman and 
General Marshall, as Secretary of State, said that Italy could 
work towards a revision. 

The present blank wall in the western capitals is not 
really good enough. It is true that, at law, any change in 


of the treaty. This pot hae bis tended aoe 
was drawn up ; it is not even quite as good as the future 
that events may well hold in store for Western Germany or 
; moins eaatne Terr aout cies tooo 
was that vibe tgp 2 are 


ch 


csioriieh' 4 ‘side: Por otcetinctit 4. the Sars iene 
clauses by t between Rome and the Security 
Council once Italy is a member of Uno. Now that Italy’s 
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ia is being held up pending ; 
going on in London between repr. 
sentatives of the United States, Britain and France. Th 
principle that aid shall be provided is not in dispute, bu 
there are serious connected with the form in whid 


tiators. perth valuable 
increasing co-operation one take Jugoslavs—have as 
investigation into economic conditions in Jugoslavia 
ep net gan ve sor RN 
as well as its anticipated of raw materials and 
rticies 40: eudeilon Sat*ame bnaen: A total figure for aid 
may have been difficult to arrive at since there are so many 
in the Jugoslay situation. But, once having 
reached it, the real stumbling-block has been to decide 

exactly where the money is to come from. 


Since this is the first case of tripartite aid to any European 
country, the question of precedent has had to be watched 
very carefully. There are also the wider problems, both 
political and economic, created by the fact that America, 
nh -_ France all have extensive pereeepiments arn 

e Jugoslav case, though ue, cannot be cons in 
isolation. This is ete of military aid. Jugosla 
needs compete wi those of the Atlantic treaty powers « 
well as the world commitments of Britain, America 
France. On the other hand, since the final details of militay 
aid for the Jugoslavs may well take some while longer 1@ 
settle, it would be wrong to hold up the whole economic pre 
gramme on account. 


A further problem that has had to be considered is that 
Belgrade has simultaneously apres 0 ibe to the World Bank for 
a substantial long-term loan trial projects. Asa 
business undertaking, the World Bank is not stric i of 
cerned with political questions about the desirability of 
aid ; any loan it is to make to Jugoslavia will there 
fore be calculated on capacity to repay. Accordingly, sim 
it is certain that in its economic condition Juge 
slavia cannot simultaneously repay loans both from the 
a Sate eee Bank, the London tas 

to the priorities of repay- 
ae we Tito’s Ju is to survive, it must 
short-term aid and a long-term loan, and in many way’ 
two are interdependent. The sooner it gets both, 
icker can results—and t—be expected. 
ties are but not Here, if ay 


where, aid be of double valve if gien guy. Te 
western powers will be off their nose 

if they diminish the « es oe ce 
decision on the broad outlines because of the difficult 
of settling the details between themselves. 
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Children in Care 


The last report on the children’s department of the 
Home Office was published in 1938. Ten years later the 
Children Act made big changes in the arrangements for the 
welfare of children brought eae ene from their homes, and 
the sixth report on.the n’s department, published* 
this week, is of especial rtance because it tells how the 
provisions of the Act are working in practice. 

The chief administrative c were the concentration 
of central responsibility for the care of children, formerly 
divided between the Home Office, the Ministry of Education 
and the Ministry of Health, in the Home Office and the con- 
centration of local responsibility in newly created children’s 
committees of the local authorities. There was some criticism 
of both these changes when they were announced. It was 
thought that the Home Office would lack the insight and 
imagination needed for this particular social service, and that 
the appointment of yet another committee by the local 
authorities was ummecessary because the work could have 
been done by one of the existing committees. Neither 
criticism has been justified in the event. The report shows 
that the children’s department of the Home Office is as well 
aware of the subjective needs of children deprived of a 
normal home life as of their objective needs for food, soap 
and sanitation. And the children’s committees have a sense 
of direct responsibility for all the children in care which was 
90 tragically lacking in the O’Neill case in 1945, when a boy, 
in the care of one local authority and boarded out in the area 
of another, was so cruelly treated by his foster-father that 
he eventually died. 

Cases where boarding-out goes wrong are fortunately rare, 
and it is still the treatment of choice for children who have 
to be brought up away from their own parents. It is also 
fortunate that in this respect the treatment of choice for the 
child coincides with the need for economy. A child boarded 
out with foster-parents costs an average of {2 a week. In 
the “family group home,” where about twelve children of 
all ages live in an ordinary house with a housemother, the 
cost may be twice as great. 

Unfortunately, foster-parents, ially for boys, are hard 
to come by, and in the meantime the chi ’s committees 
are faced with the difficult task of making their children’s 
homes as uninstitutional as possible while at the same time 
they are faced with a shortage of suitable staff, a shortage 
of money and a growing number of children committed to 
their care. Progress y can only be slow ; but the 
evidence suggests that it is on the right lines, 


*® * * 


Money for Repairs 


The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors has 
published, in the form of a memorandum, its remedy for 
the problem of rent restriction and repairs of privately- 
owned houses. The thesis is the familiar one that because 
of the Rent Restriction Acts, rents are inadequate to cover 
the cost of repairs, and that in consequence a valuable 
National asset is jorating rapidly. The institution’s 
Concern is to find an immediate solution to prevent further 
deterioration and to cover the time that will be required to 
work out a more elaborate scheme for the modification of 

rent Acts, 

The institution’s proposal, which would require legis- 
lation, is that an increase in controlled rents should be related 
Percentage increase should eee to the increased 
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difficulties of the 


satis chiara’ 

rents of similar houses and that the basis of the calcula- 
tion on statutory deductions produces a much more constant 
figure than one based 


agreed 
very difficult problem. 
The technical difficul- 


ties are knotty enough. 
ag itical ones s0 

ev si 

; of immobilising pa 
Government. As some counter to the political difficulties 
the memorandum gives diagrams, one of which is reproduced 
above, which show how much smaller a rtion of income 
is now spent on rent than in 1939 how inadequate an 
amount is spent on repairs. 


* * * 


Hungary Revises Its Five-Year Plan 


Last week it was the turn of the Hungarian Parliament 
to give its formal consent to the stepping-up of industrial 
roduction which seems to be under way in most East 
pean countries. The upward revision of the Hungarian 
five-year plan (1950-54) was already foreshadowed at the 
congress of the Workers’ Party last February. One reason 
given for this move is that the production of basic raw 
materials has not kept pace with the development of the 
various manufacturing industries. By 1954, therefore, 
mining production is to exceed the 1949 level by 142 per 
cent instead of by §5.2 per cent, as originally planned ; 
foundry production is to go up by 162 per cent instead of 
by 95 per cent ; and electric power by 175 per cent instead 
of by 94 per cent. 

But this drastic upward revision of targets is not to be 
confined to the production of basic materials. It is to be 
extended throughout the Hungarian economy which is to 
receive investments amounting to 8§ milliard forints instead 
of the 50.5 milliard originally planned. Heavy industrial 
production is to be increased by 280 instead of by 104 per 
cent, and light industrial production by 145 instead of by 

per cent. Ir is said that the recent performance of the 

ungarian workers has opened the eyes of the planners to 
Hungary’s “ immense latent reserves,” and that the — 
five-year plan failed to make any adequate use of them. 
planners have some excuse for their blindness, since it 
appears that these resources have only been laid bare by 
such means as constantly expanding socialist competitions 
and the Stakhanovite movement—in other words by applying 
as much stimulus as possible to the worker. His only 
at present is the promise that by 1954 living standards will 
be about twice noe ut the unbalanced and 
over-hasty ceveeee of the heavy industries—which will 
be pressed because of Soviet demands—will strain 
the country’s resources, in both manpower and materials, 
to the utmost ; there will be little left over for the consumer 
industries, however high their paper target may be. Mr 
Vas, the President of the Planning Commission, has, in fact, 
confessed that increased sacrifices. will be required from 
the workers. | 

* 


Agricultural, as well as industrial, targets are to be rzised 
in the revised plan. The Communist leaders have not 
disguised the fact that the progress so far achieved on the 








Progress in Electronics 


N THE world of the twentieth century, communications are of 
greater importance than ever before. That is why the develop~ 
ment of communication systems for industry and for sea, air, 
and land transport is a major activity of Mullard research. 
Many other subjects besides communications, however, are 
continually being investigated in the Mullard laboratories. Here 
the whole scope of electronics is under survey, from ultra-fast 
photography to television, from ultrasonics to nuclear physics. 
Here, too, research is undertaken for Government departments 
and for the Services, for professional establishments and 
The Mullard organisation is equally concerned in bringing 
the benefits of this research to industry and the community. 
Every year, in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, millions 
of valves, electron tubes, and components are produced for 
Britain’s electronics industry. In other plants complete electronic 
equipments are manufactured for specialised purposes. Behind 
the name Miullard, therefore, is a store of experience in 
electronics that may well prove of immense importance to your 
Own organisation. 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES - INDUSTRIAL ULTRASONICS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT - MAGNETIC MATERIALS 
MEASURING AND CONTROL INSTRUMENTS - X-RAY TUBES 
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= MULLARD LTD. (HEAD OFFICE), CENTURY HOUSE, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 






Main Research Laboratories at Salfords (Surrey) 


FACTORIES AT BLACKBURN, FLEETWOOD, GILLINGHAM, 
HOVE, MITCHAM, WANDSWORTH, AND WHYTELEAFE. 
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Is far from satisfactory and that food supplies 
fom edequte Last year’s drought and the expo 4 
contributed to the food shortages ; but ir 
ghee fon. According nt Program 
vated situation. According to 
kulaks are still “a considerable economic force and ne’ 
a significant and harmful political influence on the country. 


Burma Plans Elections 


There have recently been reports that a central execu. 
tive committee of the Communist-run Peoples’ Liberation 
Armies in the various countries of South East Asia ha 
established its headquarters at the village of Mon Len jus 
on the Burmese side of the Burma-Siam border. If this js 
true, as it well may be, the Communist movements in South 
East Asia are being directed from a very effective and wel 
chosen centre, virtually immune from attack by any ant- 
Communist security forces and centrally situated. Fe 
Burma has now suffered so long from a general state of 
local political warfare and banditry that, after three years of 
these conditions, it is becoming increasingly hard to se 
a ie ee See ree ee eens 2 pena eet 
tae RAE REAR MONA st eighteen 
mon 


Immediate uncertainty has also been further increased 
recently by the fact that the Burmese government is now 
getting into an awkward political situation—quite apart from 
the civil war which it has on its hands up-country. By 
exaggerating its successes against the rebels, the government 
has undermined much of its justification for continuing the 
life of the existing parliament, which is merely the Const 
tuent Assembly formed just before independence and which 
should have been dissolved two years ago. If, on the other 
hand, the present leaders were once more to say that the 
country is not yet in a state to permit elections, one of their 
main boasts would have been proved false and popula 
opinion—which has been building up an_ increasingly 
coherent constitutional opposition during the past three ot 
four months—would certainly react sharply against them. 
As it is, the Socialists, who form the bulk of the government, 
are increasingly unpopular owing to their arrogance, intolet 
ance, nepotism and corruption—not to mention their me 
ciency. In Rangoon, only Thakin Nu himself, the Prime 
Minister, is commonly excluded from these strictures. 


In these circumstances, the government has embarked 0 
a serious attempt to hold a general election by stages, begit 
ning with 85 constituencies next month out of a total of 
some 250 and the rest by January 4, 1952. The assumpuo 
is that, as individual regions are pacified, elections -s 
held in them. This is a weird and unrealistic scheme, 
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Conference of the Unforgetting 

A conference is now taking place in Brussels which has 
a great, though grim, significance for the whole of the free 
world. It is a gathering organised isst 
nationale contre le Régime Concentrationnaire, which 
represents the principal associations of survivors of Nazi 
concentration camps in France, Germany, Holland and 
Belgium, and of the Spanish Republican emigration. 
Although the current is quite independent of any 
government action wae no official eee it oe 
far-reaching political moral importance use € 
special category of individuals by whom it is being carried 
out. They are men and women who, because they have had 
personal experience of the horrors of what David Rousset 
has called in the title of his book “ L’Univers concentration- 
naire,” are aware of it as a supreme moral issue confronting 
humanity. They are at the same time better qualified than 
those who have never shared their — for assessing 
the value of evidence about such conditions. 

There is perhaps no respect in which British insularity and 
detachment from continental European thinking is so 
marked as in the happy lack of the experience which has 
left its indelible mark on countries formerly occupied by the 
Nazis. Britain suffered enough from the war, but only a 
few individuals were caught in the Gestapo dragnets and 
those were not taken from the streets or homes of Britain. 
But on the Continent the survivors of the concentration 
camps and the families of those who perished in them are so 
numerous as to form substantial groups in the populations 
of various countries. A whole literature of the concentration 
camps arose in the years following the war and the ex- 
prisoners banded themselves together in associations which 
included both Communists and non-Communists, former 
comrades in suffering. The best spirits in these associations, 
however, were not content with commemorating aes 
they made it their aim to work for the exposure and ition 


of “concentrationary” systems wherever they might be 
tonne, Sonetaatng Se Sienna: ab aa: anal &: colans aga 
umanity. 


_ In pursuit of this end they considered it their duty to 
investigate the changes made about conditions in the Soviet 
Union. However, proposals for an inquiry were bitterly 
opposed by the Communists, who made it increasingly clear 
that they objected to the system only as applied against 
themselves. The conflict was brought to a head by the open 


| letter of David Rousset to the Figaro Littéraire in November, 


1949, and the libel action which followed. Intense feelings 
were aroused by the controversy and the largest of the 
French ex-prisoner associations was split; the non- 
Communist groups of the French Resistance, together with 
corresponding groups in other countries, then set up the 


| International Commission. The records of the personalities 


serving on the Commission guarantee that the results of 
wt work will deserve serious attention from the world 
e. 
* ® * 
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of the amalgamated board of directors. A conflict developed 
between those who thought that the Old Vic Theatre Com- 
pany should take its artists and its style from the Young Vic 
Company and the school, and those who thought that the 
school and the Young Vic were mere appendages of the 
principal company. In their anxiety about the future of 
these organisations the directors of the school and the Young 
Vic asked for an assurance that their part of the Arts 
Council’s grant would be maintained. This assurance could 
not be given since the Arts Council depends on an annual 
grant from the Exchequer. It has escaped the axe this year, 
but with the growing cost of rearmament it may be less 
fortunate next year. 


A further source of friction has been the separation of 
artistic and administrative control. The former directors 
complain that there was increasing interference in artistic 
matters by Mr Llewellyn Rees, the administrator, and they 
finally presented the governors with an implied ultimatum 
that either he went or they did. The governors had no 
choice but to accept their resignations immediately. 


Two points are clear. First, without some “ interference ” 
the various activities of the Old Vic could not be administered 
and co-ordinated ; and no one has hitherto had the requisite 
overriding authority. Second, it will be a great pity if so 
much talent is irrevocably lost to the Old Vic ; but if financial 
stringency should make necessary some curtailment of its 
activities, it must not be the main theatre company which 


Wine and Song 


A Practical TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF. THE 
Ving, as WELLE Unper GLASS AS IN THE Oren Arr. 
By John Sandars. 

Tx IMPORTANCE AND PROPRIETY OF A BETTER 
SYSTEM OF MUSICAL EDUCATION AS A MEDIUM FOR 
Morar Trammne. By S. T. Shearman. 


The connection between cultivating the voice and 
cultivating the vine is not very apparent, but the two 
pamphlets having fallen into our hands at the same time, 
we place them together. We see at once that every kind 
of cukivation, whether of the vine or the voice, has a 
common tendency to improvement. .. . John 
Sandars tells farmers and cottagers how they may grow 
grapes against barns and dwellings, so as to give a very 
neat appearance to the building, and secure a crop in 
a warm and favourable situation almost equal in size and 
flavour to the grapes grown under glass, he places before 
them the results of his own observations, and teaches 
them how to obtain by exertion a benefit from Nature. 
So when Mr Shearman, quoting Sir James Clark, tells 
young persons standing to throw their arms and shoulders 
back, and while in that position to inhale as much air 
as they can, and repeat this exercise at short intervals 
several times in succession—if in the open air so much 
the better—as the only means by which the power of 
attaining breath for the long phrases that are required in 
the high order of song, he informs the reader of something 
which has been observed, and of a mode by which exer- 
tion can win from Nature an increase of power in the 
lungs. The end of music is to give enjoyment, and that, 
too, is the end of cultivating the grape. Whether the 
fruit be eaten or it be made into wine, it is an excellent 
accompaniment of song, and the two help to strew rosy 
pleasure on the path of life. Wine without the voice, 
either in conversation or in song, leads to mere sottish- 
ness ; and the voice without wine gets dry, husky, and 
quarrelsome, Mingled together—the voice mellowed by 
the fuice of the grape, and the juice benignantly spread 

the frame, and its ing effects carried off 
by the exertions of the voice—they have in all ages been 
the staple of festivity. They naturally belong together. 
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Betting in Britain , 

The report on betting prepared by the Social Survey 
of the Central Office of Information supports man: 
facings of the, Raye (Oe A random 
sample of nearly 3,000 people was and 
show that more than thr arters of the adult population 
bet in gue fan a sees ee nr 
sport for betting purposes, at f population 
have a bet on the Der On 
races such as these, pe 
staked during the whole of 1949 was no 
but regular betters on dogs or horses are 
much as {40 a year gross. The averag ; 
football pools was 2s. 6d. a week, the total turnover being 
less than in dog and horse racing. Of the three major sports 
on which bets are placed, dog racing attracts the smullest 
number of punters. 


es & 
Men Women Women 
Percen of sample :-— 5 
taking ast football pools ........ si°o of 0 39-0 
betting on major horse races ....... 38 -0 
betting on dog races .......+-+5+05: 1-5 4-1 
Size of sample .......ceeseeeesees 0 12 


It is a moot point whether this fact justifies the Royal 
Commission’s recommendation that legal cash betting shops 
should be established—the existence of so much illegal 

ing does not in itself mean that the law is bad—but 
there is obviously a case for revising either the law or the 
method of enforcing the law. In the light of the other 
principal fact which emerges from the survey—that for the 
vast majority in Britain betting is not a vicious habit—the 
al Commission’s case for controlled off-course cash 
tting becomes much stronger. In spite of the fact that it 
is clearly a simple matter to defy the law and place a cash 
_ bet off the course, the volume of betting is neither unreason- 
able nor alarming ; why not therefore legalise—and thus 
control more effectively—the existing situation ? 


* x * 


The Spread of Scholarships 


The Oxford Magazine ee nae its annual analysis 
of the results of the entrance larships examinations held 
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figures (which refer only to the scholarshi 
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in 1950-51 at Oxford and Cambridge UMiversities. The 


competitive examinations by the Oxford Hg gia ei 
ve 
and do not cover the much larger nunit’ 


of ips awarded by the state, by local authorities ang 
by other ) reveal two signs of the chang; 
pattern of higher education. At UNiVersities the “ 


number of awards has increased considerably—from 356 to 
389 at Oxford and from 439 to 471.at Cambridge. It is clear 
that the willingness of the Ministry of cation to supple. 
ment open merece $00 college scholarships up to a sum 
which will cover the full cost of maintenance has had its effec 
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- Letters to the Editor 


Outlook Uncertain 


Sir—I am in entire agreement with 
the gravamen 
issue of May 19th. However, in the first 
article there is a sug- 
gestion that Conservatives. were dis- 
satisied with the results of the recent 
municipal elections. 

I can, of course, only speak for the 
Conservatives I have encountered, but 
up to date I have met no one who was 
dissatisfied with the results. Certainly 
there is no cause for disappointment. In 
fact these elections, as will be seen from 
a careful analysis, show @ proportionately 
more pronounced Conservative trend 
than any similar set of elections since 
the war. The total number of seats con- 
tested in the borough councils was 3,403, 


out of which 1,893  Conservative- 
supported candidates, as 0} to 883 
Socialists, were returned. the urban 


district councils 2,497. seats were con- 


tested and 1,107 Conservative-supported 
candidates, compared with 642 Socialists, 
were returned. Total net gains. by Con- 
servatives in the two sets of elections 
were 230, included in which is the very 
significant figure of 65 Conservative net 
gains from Socialists, 

Considering that the Conservatives 
were defending three out of four sea 
the increase achieved must be i 
very satisfactory and, according to our 
records, is without precedent in the 
history of these elections. 

From a national point of view, the 
most pregnant feature of the poll was 
that Conservatives made some of. their 
most substantial gains in Socialist strong- 
holds. On the other hand it was very 
noticeable that Socialists gained seats 
from Independents in predominantly 
strong Conservative districts. Apathy 
and confusion of thought had a good 
deal to do with this and this is a develop- 
ment = should act as a ee to 
any Conservative .—Yours 
faithfully, M. Cute mitwak Wie. 

Chief Publicity Officer 

Conservative & Unionist Central 

Office, SW. 


Anglo-Persian Oil Dispute 


_ Sir—As a regular reader of your 
journal, I could not fail to notice the 
Proposal put forward in your issue of 
April 28th as a means of settling the 
Anglo-Persian oil dispute, that is, the 
establishment of a Persian company for 


duce. I feel sure that the 

my belief chat thls OUghE’ to 
acceptable compromise. 

1 Persea a ie tee 
flow oriental ahd a” citizen” of & 


Country which more or less shared 


Persia’s fate in the course of the nine- 
of ‘Basten fe Ses ee. ts, Kee Sea 
‘ptings from a western, more specially 


British and French, seed. The 
nationalistic teachings of western politi- 
cal literature fell into ground that had 
been fertilised by western arrogance, an 
attitude kept up as long as possible, as 
long as the “Great Powers” thought 
that eastern sovereigns and states were 
the heavenly appointed shepherds of 
ever-obedient flocks, and that there was 
no danger that these flocks would, one 
day, rise in revolt and overthrow the 
relations between east and west. 

' You point out, moreover, that nothing 
seems more desirable than the closest 
co-operation between Britain and the 
USA all over the world, and more 
especially in the threatened regions. 
Indeed, both countries and all peoples 
of good will and good faith could only 
gain from such a policy. One under- 
stands, however, why American in- 
terests do not see quite eye to eye with 
Britain in these specific difficulties, and 
why they do not feel that, in the Near 
Eastern oil business, they are in the 
same boat. As a matter of fact they are 
not. In contrast to Persia and Iraq, 
Saudi-Arabia, in whose territory most 
American oil wells are situated, still 
lives in the pre-nationalistic stage when 
it is sufficient to square the ruler in order 
to enjoy the unlimited pliability of the 
subjects. The fact that, outside the 
Hedjaz proper, nearly all the other sub- 
jects of Ibn-Saud are nomads, unrecep- 
tive to imported ideas, would seem to 
make the situation more secure for 
foreign interests, so long as they coin- 
cide with those of the monarch.—Yours 
faithfully, Sepap Zexr Ors, 

Deputy for Sivas in the kish 
National Assembly 
Ankara 


Full Employment 


Sir,—In your note last week on the 
Strasbourg full employment report, you 
ask me, as one of the co-authors, how 
many of its recommendations I can 
really see the Labour Government 
carrying out. In fairness, I must point 
out that the preface makes it clear that 
none of the outside economists who 
assisted the Secretariat of the Council 
of Europe to draft the report was called 
upon to endorse every recommendation 
in it ; the report is issued under the sole 
responsibility of the Secretary-General. 

However, I have no wish to hide 
behind an official disclaimer. I would 
say that the Labour Government would 
certainly accept, and has already largely 
carried out in practice, the recommenda- 
tions relating to full employment and 
the maintenance of monetary stability 
so far as world price movements 
permit ; that it would also accept those 
relating to the stabilisation of trading 
relations within the group, the inter- 
national code of behaviour, and the 

Investment Bank ; but that it 
a little at some 
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I should certainly feel quite free to 
criticise the Government’s actions where 
they departed seriously from the 
stability objectives laid down in the 
report. But I am bound to say that the 
Labour Government (together with the 
Social-Democratic regimes of Scandi- 
navia) can claim to have the best record 
in Europe, and on the whole a very 
impressive one, so far as internal 
economic stability is concerned. 


Lastly, I should like to emphasise that 
the report was certainly not prepared, 
as you hint it was, by a body of 
Socialists. ‘Taking account both of the 
Outside economists concerned and of 
Dr Browaldh, the distinguished Direc- 
tor of Research at Strasbourg, a wide 
variety of political opinions was repre- 
sented. The ae on a considerable 
degree of p. g and control stems 
not from any political ideology, but from 
the conviction that only thus can the 
required stability be maintained.—Yours 
faithfully, ANTHONY CROSLAND 

House of Commons 


[We did not say—and did not wish to 
imply—that the report was exclusively the 
of “a body of Socialists,” and now 
t Mr Crosland has broken the anony- 
mity that covered Dr Browaldh’s name we 
join in paying tribute to the work of 
who was formerly our Stockholm 
correspondent. But it still seems to us fair 
to say that the report is “ definitely on the 
left in its presuppositions.” For the rest, 
we feel that Mr Crosland is still too ready 
to take a generalised willing of the end to 
mean a specific willing of the means.— 
Eprror.] 


The Wandering Coin 


Sir,—The review of Dr Hans’s mono- 
graph on the Maria ‘Theresa dollar 
a ing on page 979 of The Economist 

April 28th, does not make it clear 
whether the “wandering coin” is in 
circulation in any country of the world 
today. It may, therefore, be of interest 
to notice that this dollar is the de facto 
currency of the Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman, except in the towns of Muscat, 
Matrah and Gwadur where the official 
currency (the Indian rupee) is used.— 
Yours faithfully, HuBERT EvANs 

British Residency, Bahrain 


Charity and the Hospitals 


Sir,—Your correspondent’s article in 
your issue of April 28th is timely and 
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between the charitable impulse and all 
the yet unexplored opportunities around 
the hospital.” 

He and others of your readers may 
therefore be interested to learn that this 
has been proved by the work of the 
National League of Hospital Friends, 
set up by the voluntarily formed local 
Leagues of Hospital Friends up and 
down the country since the i ction 
of the national health service. local 
leagues—working in complete indepen- 
dence from, but in cordial co-operation 
with, the statutory hospital authorities— 
have found innumerable needs which 
can either best, or indeed only, be pro- 
vided by voluntary effort and the im- 
pulse of compassion and good neighbour- 
liness. For example, one does not 
appreciate the value of outings for 
patients until one of them és overheard 
to remark—after a day at the sea—that 
it was the first time he had been outside 
the hospital for 20 years! Nor indeed 
does it stop with the provision of many 
other much needed amenities. There 
are aids for the patient, not provided by 
statute, before and after admission to 
hospital. There are even urgent neces- 
sities which could properly be provided 
from public funds were these available 
in adequate amount, but which in the 
present financial stringency are being 
provided by some of the “ Friends” of 
hospitals. And finally there are the in- 
exhaustible demands of medical research, 

Every care is taken the National 
League to see that its i member 
leagues have a properly and legally 
drawn constitution, and in more than 


one case these bodies have already been 
entrusted with the administration of 
charitable trusts. Those who are con- 
fused by the legal niceties or ambigui- 


tary 
their fellow men.—Yours faithfully, 
J. P. WETENHALL, i 
National League of Hospital 
Friends, S.W.1 


Breach of Banking Secrecy 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested 
to know that for twenty-seven years 
trustee savings banks have been required 
to make a return similar to that men- 
tioned in the present Finance Bill (that 
is, of the names and addresses of the 
recipients of interest amounting to £15 
or more) in order that they may claim 
exemption from tax on the income 
applied in the payment of such interest 
(Section 24, Finance Act of 1924).— 
Yours faithfully, Peter R. DaIsH 

Arborfield, Berks 


Development by 
Corporation 


Sir,—The searching questions asked of 
the Colonial Development Corporation in 
your article of May sth reveal how few 
projects there are for which remote con- 
trol of this sort is appropriate. Mutatis 
mutandis, the same can be said about the 
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International Bank.  Profes 
who knows from hard experiene’t 
pointed out that any really fertile pian 
for undeveloped countries involves 
great multiplicity of extremely smal 
projects, a well and pump here, a blac 
smith’s workshop there, a doctor's de 
pensary in some other place. This mean 
that contro] must be completely decen. 
tralised, perhaps to local authorities ¢ 
all investment trusts. But this * 
quirement must be reconciled with 
need for responsible handling of the vast 
international capital movements which 
are going to be necessary if any develop 
ment is to take place—indeed even j 
prevent retrogression. (Burma, Indong, 
and China have alr zady shown us hoy 
rapid a backward movement can be, ang 
India has to struggle hard to stay wher 
“a os 
may return to a p 1 whi 
I made in “ Fortune” in July let sa 
banking ism can meet these re. 
quirements. The assembling of fun 
in a lending country, their trae 
internationally, their distribution in ; 
borrowing country, will be in the fry 
instance the responsibility of th 
country’s central bank, devolving jx 
powers as appropriate. Every county 
is perfectly free to decide, in accordance 
with its own political conviction, 
whether its central bank should be; 
Government Department, a publ 
corporation, or a free private agency; 
they can still work quite well together 
—Yours faithfully, Coun Car, 


Director, 
The Bureau of Industry, Brisbane 


Books and Publications 
A New Moral Order 


The Future of Private Enterprise. By George Goyder. 


With the decline of competition the 
Hidden Hand has grown decidedly 
arthritic ; except over a comparatively 
narrow field, only the most naive 
Socialist optimism can expect better 
results from state control. Mr Goyder 
sees saivation for the imperfectly com- 
petitive economy in a new moral order, 
imposing social responsibility on private 
enterprise from within each of its units, 
He proposes a reformed company law 
by which the memorandum of every 
public company, at least, should define 
its obligations not merely to its share- 
holders but also to workers, consumers 
and the community at large. The 
articles of association should, besides 
giving the workers “ equivalent rights to 
those now held by shareholders,” pro- 
vide for their representation on the 
Board of Directors and for a ladder of 
advancement, should give representa- 
tives of consumers and of the community 
the right to attend annual meetings, and 
should impose on the directors the duty 
of reporting to these. The model for 
these proposals is the Carl Zeiss Trust, 
whose articles he reproduces in extenso; 
their compulsory legal imposition has 
much in common with the “ co-owner- 


Blackwell. 179 pages. 9s. 6d, 


ship” proposals of the Liberal Party, 
though going considerably beyond them. 

There are some bees in Mr Goyder’s 
bonnet. One is his conviction that the 
socially beneficent force of the profit 
motive vanishes, even given competitive 
conditions, once the profit ceases to be 
that of an identifiable owner-manager, 
Another is the widely held view that 
the workers in a concern are risk- 
bearers on the same footing as investors 
and therefore properly entitled to the 
same status. This view has some force 
in chronic depression, where the finan- 
cial losses of shareholders in an unsuc- 
cessful company may be matched and 
outweighed by total loss of livelihood 
for discharged workers, but is wildly 
irrelevant to conditions where any but 
the most narrowly specialised worker 
can step off the sinking ship (which he 
may have helped to sink) into the com- 
fortable certainty of a new job. The 
merits of Mr Goyder’s proposals do not, 
however, rest on these arguments ; in- 


deed, the rebuttal of the secund 

strengthens his case. To give the 
workers a de lege sits: ao eats 
“members” would diminish the con- 


(but unfelt) interest in the success d 
industry as a whole, and their lack d 
interest in that of industry’s constituen 
firms. 

The arguments against any mergin 
of the functions of worker and shat 
holder are well known. The worker puts 
all his economic eggs in one basket ; th 
shareholder’s return on risk capita 
arbitrarily reduced ; thus discouragim 
venture; and an economy of ¢ 
integrated .concerns—each as much 4 
social as an economic entity—becoms 
even more inflexible than it is today. Mt 
Goyder does not worry about the fis'- 
he sees the workers’ “ bonus” as 4 mt 
surplus over the equilibrium wage-@ 
analytically. dubious view; as to & 
second, he oddly conceives of risk # 
ceasing once an enterprise is fully estab 
lished ; the third never occurs to him # 
all. Against all theoretical argumen’, 
however, he can point to the facts; 
fifty years of success of the eminent] 
dynamic Carl Zeiss Trust, the ws 
and expansion of certain British 


American companies following 4 0% 


parable policy, the vitality through goat 


and bad times of that very 5 


: With legal 
! even if not by compulsis 
it might demonstrate its much-needed 
merits over a wider ficld. 
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Enigma of Moscow Trials 


Invitation to Moscow. By Z. 
Stypulkowski, Thames and Hudson, 360 
pages. 155. 

The Moscow trials are an enigma of 
modern history. M. Stypulkowski, a 
Polish right-wing politician, had the un- 
enviable distinction of standing in the 
very dock where these sinister trials take 
place. He leapt into the news in 1945, 
when together with 15 Polish resistance 
leaders he was tricked by an invitation 
to visit Marshal Zhukov, and was flown 
to Moscow, thrown into the notorious 
Lubianka jail and nearly 3 months after 
brought into the Moscow dock, where 
he alone pleaded not guilty. This 
experience, which is described in the 
book, is ‘the best searchlight into the 
mystery. 

Yet one puts the book down with a 
feeling of disappointment. ‘The crucial 
episode in Moscow is dealt with only in 
the second and shorter part. In the first 
we follow the author’s wartime odyssey: 
taken prisoner by the Russians ; 
over to the Germans and. released, he 
became a leader of the extreme right in 
the Polish underground. A lawyer by 
profession, M. Stypulkowski intersperses 
the heroic episodes of resistance with 
pleadings pro domo sua. Poland must 
be shown as the outpost of Western 
liberalism, Pleading sometimes leads to 
over-simplification: Russians are always 
deceitful; Communists are always 
criminals; nationalist Poles are always 
guided by moral principles. : 

Expectations are not, however, ful- 
filled even in the second half of the book. 
The trial of Polish leaders, though held 


} in Moscow, was not a real Moscow trial. 


It had none of the frightening surrealist 
and Kafka-like atmosphere with con- 
fessions of incredible sins, which charac- 
terised the trials of the thirties or, say, 
Rajk’s after the war. The author did 
not admit culpability; others pleaded 
guilty with reservations to acts which if 
not true remained at least plausible. 
Admissions of organising resistance 
against the Russians need not neces- 
sarily have been fantastic. M. Stypul- 


kowski’s own group, for example, had 


disapproved all along of General 
Sikorski’s efforts, prompted by the 
Western Allies, to come to an under- 
standing with the Soviet Union. 

What means were used to sap the 
accused? _M, Stypulkowski mentions : 
undernourishment, cold, too much light, 
too little sleep, endless interrogations— 
140 in less than 3. months—an adroit 
mixture of threats and promises. No 
— vicleaes was used. Despite the 

are quasi-permanent Cross- 
examinations could this have been suffi- 
cient to break the seasoned Bolshevik 
fighters and force them to admit the 
(mpossible ? The author’s. explanation 
of his own resistance and survival is 
Strange: “he got the upper hand in 
dialectics” over his examiners and was 
by his experience as a barrister. 
$ dock had seen many a master- 
cian; while M. Vyshinsky would 
Welcome as a compliment the assertion 
that legal competence wins in Russian 


Yet thi 
dial 


There are other surprising passages. 
For example: the facility with which 
Russians revealed their criticisms of the 
regime to M. Stypulkowski during his 
short stay in. Moscow after his release 
does not square with the usual picture 
of Russian freedom of speech. But this 
is a detail. The main point is that the 
trial of the Polish leaders differed in- 
trinsically from its Moscow predecessors. 
It was staged in 1945. The wartime 
marriage between the USSR and the 
West was already breaking up, but not 
yet dissolved. The Soviet authorities 
wanted to show leniency. The book 
may be a testimony of the author’s 
exploits and courage. It leaves the 
enigma of the Moscow trials untouched. 


Renunciation of Success 


War and Human Progress. By John U. 
Net. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 464 
pages. 355. 

It is impossible in a short review to 
do justice to this study of the interrela- 
tions of economic development and 
military history and the effect of war and 
peace on the genesis of industrialisation. 
The range of the inquiry stretches from 
mediaeval Europe which “ at its best was 
an approach to unity in diversity” to 
modern civilisation which is “ nearer 
disunity in standardization.” 

.In examining the claims of scientific 
progress, Professor Nef distinguishes 
between the practical application of 
general knowledge and the attainment of 
knowledge itself. He believes that over- 
preoccupation with practical results re- 
tards insight into the nature of the 
physical universe, and questions whether 
advances in technology are evidence of 
the vitality of the creative mind. 

The future of industrialism depends 
not upon states ing more heavily 
industrialised than they already are. It 
depends upon the integration of indus- 
trialism—the fruits of which have been 
abundance, commodity and sanitation— 
with style, order and delight. The goals 
of ransacking the earth for its mineral 
treasures and harnessing new sources of 
physical energy will lead nowhere unless 
they are subordinated to the use of these 
resources for the benefit of a rich human 
existence, which our ancestors under- 
stood better than we do. 

His profusely documented argument 
that the limitations imposed on warfare 
during the seventeenth century made 
possible the rise and triumph of indus- 
trialism, is followed by the corollary that 
the withdrawal of those limitations pres- 
ages its downfall. Nevertheless, this is no 
jeremiad. While fully aware of the 
extreme danger of our situation, Professor 
Nef recalls that the discoveries and 
technical inventions which disrupted the 
pattern of the Middle Ages and early 
Renaissance later became the means of 
a new approach to the harmonious eigh- 
teenth century ; and he maintains that a 
similar development is open to modern 
man if he will apply his mind and spirit 
to counter-balancing the universal con- 
cern for the special, the immediate and 
the material, which has helped to pro- 
duce the weapons needed for total war 
and the will and means to use them. 
The remedy for the present dilemma lies 
with us, but it is no easy panacea. Re- 
vulsion from war, such as followed the 
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Wars of Religion and the Napoleonic 
struggle, is still within our power; but 
“the price of peace is the renunciation, 
in a large measure, of success as the 
guiding principle of thought, labour and 
even politics.” 


This is a valuable book, and if, at 
times, the encyclopaedic knowledge of 
the author seems to lead to discursive- 
ness, his meanderings into the byways 
of history are, in reality, integrated into 
the framework of the study, and, at the 
end, one is reminded of Dr Johnson’s 
dictum; “A man may turn over haif 
a library to make one book ! ” 


Entangled History 


Clarendon. Politics, History and 
Religion, 1640-1660. By B. H. G. 
Wormald. Cambridge University Press, 
331 pages. 253. 

Mr Wormald’s book, the first of a 
series of volumes designed to reveal “ the 
outstanding success and importance of 
Hyde’s part in English affairs,” is, 
despite its ambitious title, almost exclu- 
sively concerned with Hyde’s constitu- 
tional views. It is a difficult and desic- 
cated study of a man who had, as his 
own great “History” shows, an easy 
intellectual power and a vivid interest 
in men. In order to demonstrate the 
consistency and ultimate triumph of 
Hyde’s constitutional views Mr Wormald 
has subjected the “ History ” to a minute 
scrutiny and criticism. 


Gardiner attributed the formation of 
a royalist party and Hyde’s own defec- 
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tien to the in the Long Parliament 
on ecclesiastical policy; and he found 
warrant for this view in Hyde’s own 
writings. Mr Wormald contends, cor- 
rectly, that Hyde’s primary preoccupa- 
tions were secular ; and it is not difficult 


to show that Hyde, writing in the Civil - 


War when anglicanism had become the 
ideology of the Royalist cause, exag- 
gerated his own early devotion to the 
church. But Mr Wormald, who in an 
earlier article had dismissed religion as 
an explanation of the problem of Hyde’s 
royalism, now asserts that the problem 
does not exist at all. Hyde, far from 
becoming a Royalist, was “ an enthusiast 
for the Revolution, both before and after 
it happened ” and so neyer changed sides 
at all. In view of Mr Wormald’s own 
statement that “ Hyde, in the litera] and 
local sense of the word, was to abandon 
Parliament for the King” his claim 
that Hyde remained a Parliamentarian 
and never became a Royalist is highly 
casuistical. Certainly neither Hyde nor 
Pym wanted war in 1641. But Pym, with 
good reason, could not put his trust in 
princes and, to preserve the achieve- 
ments of I Pagongyp tig xesaber pent 
left; while Hyde, as Mr Wormald un- 
kindly puts it, “ because of what this was 
to mean for Hyde’s safety” 
made terms with the King. It is not 
surprising that contemporaries and later 
historians have called this changing 
sides. 

Mr Wormald’s further claim that 
Hyde’s conception of the constitution 
finally triumphed, that “the man who 
succeeded, and in his own life time, at 
the Restoration, was not Pym but 
Hyde,” is unconvincing. Pym rightly 
saw that the compromise of 1641 could 
not work while the King refused the 
corollary that his ministers should be 
acceptable to Parliament. That the 
King returned without conditions in 
1660 was not a victory for Hyde’s pre- 
science but a result of the anarchy after 
Cromwell’s death. The issue of the 
relations between Crown and Parlia- 
ment remained undecided. It was 
Clarendon’s refusal to recognise political 
realities which caused his fall in 1667. 
Lord Arlington, of whom Clarendon 
spitefully wrote that “he knew no more 
of the constitution and laws of England 
than he did of China,” had the political 
sense to see, as Pym had seen in 1641, 
that an executive divorced from Parlia- 
ment was unworkable 


prea cars le The cobwebs 
thought are so intricately s 
the “seeders caully eneangied ln 


Vital Statistics 


Demography. By Peter R, Cox. Cambridge 
University Press, 315 pages. 208. 


this country. Its appearance reflects 
both the increased importance of the sub- 
ject in the training of actuaries and 
statisticians, and the greater complexity 


in with the syllabus of the Institute of 
Actuaries’ examinations. This is a little 
unfortunate, for mortality investigations 
and life contingencies which are impor- 
tant parts of the subject matter of demo- 
graphy are covered by other papers in 
the Institute’s examinations and will be 
dealt with in other textbooks which are 
to be published in the future. Thus no 
mention is made in Mr Cox’s book of 
methods of constructing life tables and 
associated techniques, which are impor- 
tant not only in the study of mortality 
but in other branches of demography as 
well. This omission, which is due to 
the artificial division of the subject in 
the Institute’s syllabus, will greatly lessen 
the value of the book for the non- 
actuarial student. 


The bulk of the book was finished 
before the reports of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Population and its scientific 
committees were published, and Mr Cox 
has had to summarise the main contri- 
butions made by these documents in a 
special supplementary chapter. The 
central problem, that of measuring the 
reproductivity of a population, is, how- 
ever, dealt with earlier, and recent 
criticism of the net reproduction rate as 
a measure of replacement is fully taken 
into account. 


Apart from these two blemishes, for 
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ch the author cannot be held 
the book is an adequate iNtrodyc 
to the more formal side of dem, 
y. The subjects dealt with ; 
censuses and _ Vital registration, the 
analysis of statistics of births, marr; 
and deaths and a study of Population 
ons. The part dealing with th. 
anon history of England aj 
ales is less satisfactory and suffer, 
undue compression. 
One general criticism is that Mr 
rather too concerned with _ 
ty of the methods he dg, 
cribes to British statistics. In the recent 
past fairly general methods of deny, 
analysis have been developed, 
yut the official statistics that are pub. 
lished are not always detailed enoug, 
to enable them to be applied. A qu. 
centration on problems of one particu 
country necessarily makes for lack 
generality, and it is a pity that there 
no mention of the special problem 
involved in the analysis of statistics ¢ 
colonial and undeveloped territories, ang 
of recent American work designed 1) 
measure fecundity. 
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Shorter Notices 


Justice and Administrative Law. By 
W. A. Robson, Stevens. 674 pages, 30, 
This is the third edition of Profesur 

Robson’s book and the fact that the pre- 
vious edition ap only four years ago 
is some indi of the importance o 
the subject and the central position tha 
this book holds in any consideration of it 
None the less, this edition should be th 
last. Professor Robson is still intent o 
providing both e textbook on administr- 
tive law and its attendant tribunals ands 
ee on their place in the govenr 
ment of country. That task is now 
too heavy for a single book, and ths 
edition ‘aor some signs of collapsing 
under the strain. 


The National Health Service. }y 
Ormrod and H. Walker. Butterworth. 
21g pages. 278, 6d. 

This book provides a comprehensive sad 
convenient summary of the administra 
machinery of the national health serv 
It includes the text of the National 
Service Acts, 1946 and 1949, and df 
statutory instruments mae — Sue 
The general analysis e first 
book takes account of statutory instrumeis 
issued up to May, 1950. 








When in London... 


The. Economists’ Bookshop would welcome a visit 
from any of its clients who will be in London this 
summer, The range of the Bookshop’s interests is 
not confined to British publications, or to books on 
economics and the social sciences although it 
specialises in these subjects. At the Economists’ 
Bookshop you will also find the world’s leading books 
on art, geography, history and many other topics. 


11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
5 Minutes By No. 68 sus FROM SoutH Bank Exmusrrion 








THE PROVIDENT associatiot 
OF LONDON, LIMITED 


Provident House, 246 Bishopsgate, London, E.0.2. 
Attractive LIFE ASSURANCE terms. 
CAPITAL REDEMPTION: POLICIES : 


15 year period - - £5 16s. 6d. % 
30 year period - - £2 10s. 10d. % 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Republicans’ 


Washington, D.C. 


T is not healthy for a country with a two-party system 
to undergo twefity years of uninterrupted rule by one of 
them. The party in power becomes debilitated and that in 
opposition exasperated. In the United States, where spoils are 
an important adjunct of office, the dangers of such a situation 
are multiplied. The opposition, in its frustration, adopts 
increasingly dubious tactics and the Administration, clinging 
for dear life to office—and the patronage which goes with 
it—becomes too timorous to meet the issues squarely. In 
such a political climate men like Senator McCarthy and 
General MacArthur flourish, and insinuations become truth 
and facts are suspect. 


A month ago, with the elections only eighteen months 
away, the Democratic Party seemed to be disintegrating 
fast, The revelations of organised crime in the big cities 
and petty corruption reaching into the White House had 
reduced public confidence in Mr Truman and the men 
around him to the lowest point it had ever reached. And, 
with his prestige gone in the country, the President lost 
all pretence of control of Congress, which has been dividing 
its time between insulting its allies, making belligerent noises 
at the Russians and Chinese, and adding to the dangers of 
both these exercises by delaying the passage of every measure 
designed to increase the country’s military and economic 
strength. “Congress is not,” the New Republic magazine 
said last week, “ going to raise enough taxes to pay as we 
go, authorise enough controls to halt inflation, or draft enough 
soldiers to make the country safe.” 

It was into this situation, which was developing so inexor- 
ably in the direction which suited them, that the Republicans 
threw General MacArthur, who would, they hoped, be able 
to administer the final blow to the groggy Administration. 
For a few days the Democrats behaved as if they had been 
hit by a blunt instrument; but first one—and the honour 
of being first belongs fo Senator Kerr of Oklahoma, a state 
where such courage was unlikely to pay any political divi- 
dends—and then another began to wonder whether the 
General was such an unalloyed godsend to the opposition. 
One of the Republicans, Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
confirmed their judgment and told his own party that they 
would live to regret their impetuous challenge to the 
Constitution, 

By the time the investigating committee began its hearings 
the tails of the Democrats had certainly reached the hori- 
| Zontal. Moreover, the Republican firebrands on the com- 

mittee were weakened by the presence on it, in addition 


5 


to Senator Morse, of Mr Lodge and Mr Saltonstall, both 
of whom were pessimistic about the value of the issue to 
their party. General MacArthur, though he may not have 
been as obsequious. as Senate committees like their wit- 
hesses to be, was certainly more patient than many people 
had expected. But, encouraged by the chairman, Mr Russell, 
Probably the ablest parliamentarian in the Senate, and Mr 
Morse, he talked rather too much. By the time he had 


Blind Alley 


finished he had said everything thrice and, like the Bellman, 
therefore presumed that his audience would take it that 
“what I tell you three times is true.” 


It must be assumed that the General was relying on the 
Administration’s concern for security. Probably he was 
confident that, although he had made public the Joint Chiefs’ 
“ study ” of January 12th on his own authority, the Defence 
Department would keep the directive of the same date and 
the President’s letter of January 13th locked in a safe at 
the Pentagon. It must have surprised him when both were 
produced. General Bradley began his testimony by a pain- 
fully clear analysis of the relationship of the three, and their 
connection with General MacArthur’s own hysterical mess- 
ages from Tokyo a few days earlier in January, when the 
tide of battle was flowing strongly against the United Nations. 
At this point General MacArthur’s Republican supporters 
on the committee hastily created a diversion which success- 
fully wasted two days in legal argument and postponed the 
rest of General Bradley’s story for a week. Senator Wiley 
cried “whitewash,” as Senator Fulbright had predicted he 
would, when it was decided that General Bradley need not 
disclose confidential conversations with the President, and 
the MacArthurites’ chief spokesman in the press, Mr David 
Lawrence, went into a tantrum and started to bite the rug 
which had been pulled out from under their feet. 


* 


Before General Marshall, the Secretary of Defence, had 
been testifying for long, many of those around the country 
who had wanted to impeach Mr Truman a couple of weeks 
earlier had retreated to prepared positions. “ MacArthur 
had to go, of course,” they were saying, “ but it was dis- 
graceful the way it was done.” Senator Wiley and Senator 
Alexander Smith became the spokesmen for this group, who 
concentrated on the circumstances of the dismissal and 
ignored, as far as possible, the policies which the General 
had been advocating. They did not, however, miss the 
opportunity to resurrect the details of American policy in 
China at the end of the war, which in no way concerned 
General MacArthur but did concern General Marshall, who 
had to defend his mission in 1945 and 1946 all over again. 
They found nothing new. 


While all this was going on Mr Donald Dawson, one of 
the President’s staff, quietly went, after six weeks’ urging, 
before the committee investigating the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the great government lending agency. 
It had accused him of something less than prudence in his 


‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, 
are written in the 


in London. ‘Those items which 
nited States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
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relationship with the RFC ; as Senator Fulbright said, Mr 
Dawson admitted all the facts and denied all the conclusions 
from them. His appearance, which would have collected 
every television camera in the United States six weeks ago, 
hardly caused a ripple. There were more exciting things 
abroad than mink coats. And, to plead the Administration’s 
foreign and military policies, there were General Marshall 
and General Bradley and others like them to come—men 
who were above reproach and who gradually began to seem 
more genuinely American than the imperial figure issuing 
peremptory communiques from the “ Little Pentagon” high 
up in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


x 


There are many Democrats who, once they had recovered 
from the shock of victory in November, 1948, began to 
regret it. Much good might have been done, they felt, by 
a cleansing period in opposition for their own party, and a 
sobering period in power for the Republicans. They feared 
that their unexpected triumph would, in the end, prove as 
costly as Mr Hoover’s victory in 1928. For the last ten 
years, they argued, Democratic Presidents had had responsi- 
bility without, except during the war years, any real power. 
The Congressional coalition of Republicans and conservative 
Southern Democrats had seen to that. And until the Demo- 
crats had been defeated and the country had had a chance 
to see what the Taft-Wherry wing of the Republicans could 
do to Mr Dewey—or any progressive Republican President— 
there was no chance of the Democrats winning a sufficient 
majority to be independent of the South. Even Mr 
Roosevelt enjoyed such independence for only six of his 
twelve years in office. 


Watching the recent deterioration of party morale, these 
Democrats had accepted defeat next year without too much 
misgiving. But some strange demon is loose among the right 
wing of the opposition who are not content to leave foreign 
affairs alone and concentrate their attacks on the more 
squalid aspects of the Administration’s record. It some- 
times seems that they are more interested in defeating the 
influence of Mr Willkie, Mr Dewey and Senator Vandenberg 
within their own party than in winning the election. They 
cannot forgive the delegates at the last three conventions 
for nominating the kind of men they did or the country for 
accepting Mr Vandenberg as a statesman and forgetting 
their claims. So they must fight against the policy of putting 
Europe before Asia within the party and then carry the issue 
to the country next year. They have chosen one of the few 
issues on which, even now, the country seems overwhelmingly 
behind Mr Truman. 


For men committed to such a policy, the beatification of 
General Douglas MacArthur was entirely natural ;. there 
was no other patron saint suitable for the “ Formosa- 
Firsters.” They chose him without thought for the future— 
and a few days after the Gallup Poll had shown that a 
majority of both parties wanted General Eisenhower as the 
next President. As they would probably rather lose with 
Senator Taft than win with General Eisenhower, this indi- 
cation of popular sentiment no doubt worried them not at all. 
If things go on as they are now going, General MacArthur 
may well be, by July, 1952, when the Republican Conven- 
tion is held, more of a memory than an asset. 
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Natural Gas Moves Oy 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEXAs] 


Unt. a few years ago, Texas and several othe south. 
western and midcontinental states had such a Prodigious 
supply of natural gas that the people of the area refused 
to take seriously occasional warnings that this easily exploited, 
highly desirable fuel might soon be exhausted. But wig 
the building of p pipelines and the increasing 
export of gas from the region, the question has become ; 
lively political issue. Texas alone has 51 per cent of th 
known natural gas reserves of the United States, 102 millog. 
million cubic feet out of approximately 200 million-milicg 
in the entire country. In Texas and three other sou} 
western and midcontinental states—Louisiana, Oklahom 
and Kansas—about three-fourths of the nation’s kom 
reserves are found. 


Natural gas first came into general use in the Appalachia 
region, centring round Pittsburgh, in the latter part of ty 
last century, but supplies there were insufficient for mor 
than local use. Beginning with the early part of the presen 
century, discoveries of large gas reserves in Texas and othe 
south-western states, in connection with petroleum explore. 
tion, provided a great new supply of the fuel, but a long way 
from a market with any considerable consuming capacity 
As a result, this finest of all fuels became “ dirt cheap” in 
Texas and there was enormous waste of the gas which cam 
out of the ground with the oil. 


In 1925, however, a large interstate pipeline was co- 
structed out of the Monroe field in Louisiana. Shortly after 
wards several lines were built from the Panhandle field in 
Texas. This was made possible by the discovery of nv 
processes in pipeline construction and high-pressure pump 
ing, making long-distance transportation of gas feasible. h 
a few years natural gas from Texas, Louisiana and Oklahom 
was going to such widely scattered places as Denver i 
Colorado, Minneapolis in Minnesota, Chicago in Illinois 
Birmingham in Alabama, and some cities in Northem 
Mexico. The depression of the nineteen-thirties, and then 
the war, restricted what was still a new field for busines 
venture. But once the war was over the boom in pipelix 


building was soon in full swing again. 


The first big postwar development was a pipeline from tk 
Texas coastal fields to the Pittsburgh area. Shortly after 
wards the two transcontinental pipelines, constructed unde 
government sponsorship during the war to take oil and ped 
from Texas to the Atlantic seaboard, in order to free th 
Coastwise tankers for other duties, were converted to cam) 
natural gas. Other lines were laid to the northern states from 
Texas, and later the West Texas field was tapped by « bf 
line across the Rockies to the Pacific coast. 

In 1945 Texas was exporting billion cubic feet 
natural gas; when the figure oe 19m is available it wi 
probably be close to 2 million million. Last year the inte 
state firms took about 52 per cent of all the Texas gas sold @ 
pipeline companies, and the percentage will be much large 
in 1951. The rest goes to firms serving consumers 
the state, or is used for drilling, pumping and other purpos 
in the oilfields themselves. Natural gas is now going fot 
Texas fields to more than thirty other states and to Mex 
and is available to over 34 million people, from San Franc! 
to New York. While | has been some increase in pir 
line building from fields in I Oklahoma and Kans 
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by far the greatest part of this development has be 
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South-westerners have now woken up fo the possibility 
that their supply of natural gas may be exhausted in the not- 
too-distant future. Texans are especially concerned because 
their State has relatively poor resources of industrial fuel apart 
from natural gas and, of course, the petroleum which is in 
such demand for both petrol and fuel oil that the possibilities 
of using it for industry in the future are limited. Texas has a 
positive as well as a negative reason for its concern. Between 
the two most recent censuses of manufacturing, in 1939 and 
1947, the output of the State’s industries, measured by actual 
physical volume, increased as much as in its entire preceding 
history. The principal reason for this phenomenal growth, 
which has changed the State’s whole economic status, was 
the availability of natural gas. In particular, the great 
chemical industries along the Gulf coast are based on gas 
which is not only highly adaptable as a fuel, but also has 
been used increasingly as a raw material, 


But domestic consumers of gas are willing to pay much 
more for it than industry can afford to pay. And there 
are enough domestic fuel consumers in the United States 
to take the entire Texas supply of natural gas—and possibly 
to use it all up in the space of a few decades. Just how 
long that supply will last is problematical, New discoveries 
have brought about an increase in calculated reserves since 
the war, but the rate of consumption is increasing much 
more rapidly. Even though the Texas fields may have a 
fairly long life still ahead of them, the period during which 
their output can be sold at a price low enough to be economic 
for industry will be short, unless something is done to dis- 
courage the present growth in exports to other States. Gas 
that was selling at the well at an average of 34 cents a 
thousand cubic feet four years ago has advanced to an 
average of 6.5 cents and some contracts are already being 
made at 8 or ro cents; Furthermore, some of the local 
Texas companies are even mow having difficulty in finding 
teserves that have not been pre-empted by the interstate 
companies, aimee 

There is, however, another side to the argument. Gas at 
3} cents a thousand cubic feet at the well was selling at a 
B.t.u. equivalent of about $5 or 60 cents a ton for bituminous 
coal at the mine. For this reason, the owners of natural 
bas reserves do not look. at the matter in the same way as 
do other Texans... Advocates of the interstate pipelines also 
call attention to the fact that, even though the waste of gas 

been, and continues to be, cut.down, 500 million cubic 
feet a day are being “ flared ” in Texas alone.. This burning 
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of gas at the wells makes a deep impression 
upon those who see, or hear about, it with- 
out appreciating the technical and economic 
difficulties of conserving gas when it is 
produced in conjunction with oil. 

The big pipeline builders (and the con- 
sumers of the north and east) contend that 
since the south-west has three-fourths of 
the reserves of this fine fuel, it should share 
it with the rest of the country for the sake 
of a sound national economy. In answer 
to this, south-westerners point out that 
most of the gas is going to a region that has 
enough coal in reserve for the next 2,000 
years, while they have only twenty-five or 
fifty years’ reserve of gas, and no other fuel 
to fall back on. Public opinion in general 
in the south-west is overwhelmingly in 
favour of some steps to stop, or lessen, this 
export of natural gas, but there is sufficient 
pressure from owners of gas reserves, 
looking to a higher price, to deter the authorities from taking 
decisive action actually to discourage these exports. The 
Texas Legislature has.a Bill before it at present which would 
approximately triple the severance tax of a little more than 
§ per cent of the value of gas at the well. But such a Bill 
would have to apply to both resident and out-of-state con- 
sumers, in order to stand up in the courts, because of the 
provision in the Federal Constitution against obstructing 
interstate commerce, 

So far, therefore, the pipeline companies have been 
winning hands down. Some of the south-western people 
console themselves with the hope that atomic energy for 
industrial use will come to their rescue before the natural 
gas is all gone. And others suggest, with a wry smile, that, 
after Texas gas is exhausted, the people at the other end 
of the pipelines might utilise their coal reserves to manu- 
facture artificial gas and pump. it in reverse direction to 
consumers in the south-west. 


American Notes 


Trading with Communists 

Congress, remembering with pride how the United 
Nations took its advice and branded Communist China as 
an aggressor, returned to its role of governess to the world 
last week. Both Houses raced to urge the United Nations 
Assembly to approve the resolution, put before it by its 
Additional Measures Committee, calling for an embargo on 
the shipment to Communist China and North Korea of arms 
and war materials. The Assembly had in fact no intention 
of rejecting the resolution, having been gradually led up to 
it by the patient work of Mr Ernest Gross, the US delegate. 
It may not be long before Congress is urging the United 
Nations to follow America’s good example a step further and 
to stop exports of all kinds to Communist China, a move 
which Mr Gross also seems to favour. 

Meanwhile, however, on another part of Capitol Hill, a 
Senate Committee had discovered that the United States and 
those who have been selling “things to the enemy to kill 
American boys” are very under the skin. For it found 
that Japan had been trading with the mainland of China 
while being administered by General MacArthur, whose ill- 
informed condemnation of Britain for doing the same thing 
through Hongkong is largely responsible for the present 
American interest in the whole question of exports to China. 
Perhaps more em ing, the committee also found that 


Western Germany, which is not only receiving Marshall aid 
but has its foreign trade supervised by the occupying 
authorities, has been steadily, although illegally, increasing 
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its exports of goods of actual military importance to “the 
Soviet orbit.” 

Steps are now being taken to deny Marshall dollars to 
any German firm which breaks the law in this way. But 
in practice it is difficult, if not impossible, to control such 
trade, especially when it is carried on through third coun- 
tries. Other governments who are more experienced in these 
matters than the German and have more easily watched 
frontiers may find it less hard to comply with the wishes of 
Congress. It has just made these clear by sending a supple- 
mental appropriations Bill to the President with a rider 
. that prohibits economic assistance to countries that know- 
ingly permit the export of strategic materials to the Soviet 
Union or its satellites in Europe and the Far East. Excep- 
tions can be made by the National Security Council, but 
under conditions very much stricter than those which 
governed last year’s similar Cannon amendment. Not all 
members of Congress will wish this ban to be enforced 
literally; some of them appreciate that, even if this could be 
done effectively, it would mean the loss of reciprocal imports 
from behind the iron curtain that are important to the demo- 
cratic defence effort. But that they did not object when 
Congress decided to act like a maiden aunt, cutting her allies 
out of her will, is evidence of how general is American dis- 
satisfaction with the behaviour of those allies. 


* * x 


Beef by the Horns 


Since he came to Washington a few months ago, Mr 
DiSalle, the Price Administrator, has been woes all the 
prizes in the Congressional round-ups. But now he has come 
to the championship rodeo and must ride and throw the herd 
of cattlemen who ave thundered into Washington to gore 
both him and his whole price control programme to death. 
Congressmen know how sharp the meat lobby’s horns can be 
and remember how it trampled price control underfoot— 
and helped the Republicans to victory—in 1946. Those 





“Where Did Everybody Go?” 





Herblock in the Washington Post 
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who come from farm districts are naturally 


cheer 
- sgantlemen, while even Mr /DsSalle’y: urban su, 


su 
to have quailed before the fierceness of the amen ~ 


It was set off by the new scheme for “ rolling back” the 
price of the beef which ee nearly half of the aver 
American’s meat consumption of 145 pounds a year, Since 
he spends about one-seventh of his food budget on beef, anj 
since beef prices have risen faster and farther than anvth; 
else since Korea, a check for beef prices seems to be the 
master key to control of the cost of living. The firs, turn, 
which came into cifect this week, was a 10 per cent cut in the 
amounts which slaughterers may pay for beef cattle. Furthe; 
cuts of 43 per cent each time are to be made in August and 
October and these should bring a drop of about 10 cents , 
pound in the average retail price of beef. 


The speculative nature of the cattle industry, coupled with 
the fact that cattle feeders have already bought for fattening 
the steers that will be going to market after the “ roll-back” 
means that Mr DiSalle’s policy will cause some losses—Iosse; 
that most cattlemen can well afford. But to hold back the 
record number of steers that are ready for market, as they 
threaten, and indeed. a to have begun, to do, woul 
cause greater losses. ese the cattlemen may, however, 
be prepared to take in the hope that if the pressure of con. 
sumers unable to buy beef is added to their own, Congres 
may refuse to renew Mr DiSalle’s authority. Over the 
longer term it is quite possible that the combination of price 
controls, rising incomes and scarcity of other consume 
goods may bring about a genuine shortage of meat, especially 
if this year’s feed crops are poor. 

Mr DiSalle believes that he has forestalled black markets 
by his licences and quotas for slaughterers, which are to be 
enforced with vigour. Price evasions at the wholesale aad 
retail levels will be made more difficult by the specific regule- 
tions which have replaced the original ceilings that differed 
for every establishment. | Now definite prices have been 
fixed, although this hardly brings uniformity, since they vary 
according to region, kind of shop, grade of beef and type o 
cut. There are about 40 of the latter, but they ae 
“Chicago cuts,” which do not allow for the “ steamship 
roasts” and “tenderloin steaks” that sophisticated New 
Yorkers expect. 

* * * 


Economy Kills Two Birds 


The Administration is said to be concerned at the snail’ 
pace at which Congress is setting to work, compared even 
with the “do-nothing” sessions of 1947 and 1948 when 
the Republicans were in control. Only four Bills of any 
national importance have been passed in five weeks, but 
hardly any faeadl rolls up much of a score so early, and 
the Administration itself is not entirely without blame. Is 
foreign aid Bill, the most controversial of the year, 1s only 
Starting on its way this week, From the Administrations 
poms of view, however, such energy as Congress has shows 

as been misplaced.. The House has taken up with entb- 
siasm Mr Truman’s “ dare ” to cut $6 to $9 billion from 
$71.6 billion budget ; last year, he reminded them tartly. 
similar economy drive came to nothing more than an order 
to the President to pare $500 million from expenditures. 

But this year the Republicans ‘have a new strength. and 
the defence emergency and the size of the defence budget © 
stiffen their determination. So far, the. House has pate? 
scart 5 billion from five of the eleven major appropre 
tion Bills ; it has covered about a quarter of the budget 
(Mr Taber, chairman of the Aprons Committee, Pv! 


the total at $4.9 billion, but setting to the credit 
Congress Mr Truman’s decision to ask some $3. ~ 
less for a sup ary military appropriation h 


been expected.) 


For many conservatives, the cuts are doubly satisfactot 
for the economies, in great part, have been made the 
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expense of public housing ($400 million) and public elec- 
tricity projects, including the transmission lines to take the 
electricity from the federal dams to the consumer. The 
Republicans forget, perhaps, that similar power cuts in 1947 
aroused such indignation in the West that, even when they 
had been rescinded, President Truman was able to carry all 
the reclamation states on this issue. Senator Douglas, whose 
enthusiasm for economy is the equal of any Republican’s, 
although he is a Democrat and a progressive, has different 
prescriptions to offer: squeezing the water out of the 
notorious rivers and harbeurs appropriations, drying up the 
extravagant streams of federal money being spent on reclaim- 
ing semi-arid land, and forcing users of the mails to pay 
their way. 

Civil domestic spending, at $9.8 billion, is at a peak, but 
really substantial economies can only be made if legislators 
can put their fingers on waste in the defence budget—some- 
thing even Senator Douglas concedes is hard to do. More- 
over, the enthusiasm for economy—false or real—cannot 
this year’s spending is 
already provided for under earlier laws ; it is untouchable 
unless Congress takes the Draconian advice of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Tax Policy and suspends all such laws, 
starting with a clean slate. And then additional drastic 
measures would be needed, such as cutting off the farm price 
support programme and transferring all social services to the 
states—a most retrograde step. Unless deep cuts are made 
in foreign aid, the prospect, whatever the economisers do, 
is still for a deficit of at least $3 or $4 billion next year. 


* * * 


Wage Escalators for All ? 


The reconstituted Wage Stabilisation Board, back at 
work after two months in limbo, has begun to relax the 
10 per cent limit on wage increases which provoked the 
trade unions’ walk-out in February. Most of the 1,200 
cases which have accumulated involve requests by em- 
ployers as well as workers, for permission to raise wages 
above the general ceiling. The first to be granted is that 
of the meat packers, who may now pay their workers 14 per 
cent more than they did in January, 1950. The public and 
labour members of the board, with the representatives of 
industry vigorously dissenting, argued that cost-of-living 
increases could not be denied simply because the parties 
had not provided for their formal inclusion in a contract. 
The old board had approved so-called escalator clauses, 
which relate wages to the rise or fall in the cost of living, 


even though they resulted in increases of more than 10 per 
cent. 


Once the principle of “escalation” has been extended 
{0 unions whose contracts provide merely for reopening, 
and not for automatic wage adjustments, it is difficult to 
see where the line can be drawn. The new chairman of the 
board, Mr Taylor, believes that wage control must be 
flexible (in an upward direction) and he is expected to take 
a liberal view of other problems of wage stabilisation. For 
example, is it permissible for the automobile workers to 
teceive the automatic increase due them next month for 
increased productivity? To obtain it they gave up their 
right to object to technological innovations. Fringe con- 
cessions—holidays, ‘pensions, benefits—also may 
exempted from the 10 per cent limit, as they were under the 
wartime wage limit formula. And there are other means of 
tempering the freeze. Labour members of the board are 
Particularly anxious to establish these exemptions quickly, 


| it case wage controls. are tightened when the Defence 


Production Act is extended next month. 

Industry suspects that the board is about to let down all 
the bars to a rush’ of wage increases. and even in more dis- 
interested quarters there are fears that the sixth round of 
Wage rises since the war is imminent. Other members of 
the board, however, have hopes that in the short run, at 
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least, it can give the unions the inevitable inch without their 
taking an ell. The rise in the cost of living slowed down in 
February and March and the figure for April, about to be 
published, is likely to reassure those who feel that, with 
prices levelling off, prospects are good for maintaining a 
slightly higher ceiling on wage increases. In the long run, 
of course, the real responsibility lies with the Price Admini- 
strator—and Congress—for few believe that wages can be 
held down if prices are not. 


Shorter Notes 


Admiral Nimitz and the other members of the President’s 
Commission on Internal Security, who were appointed in 
January, have resigned without ever starting work, because 
the Senate Judiciary Committee has refused to exempt them 
from the “ conflict-of-interest ” laws, which prevent federal 
employees from engaging in business with the government. 
Mr Truman, however, is giving the committee one more 
chance to exempt the members before he accepts their 
resignations, since it seems to him that Congress should be 
as anxious as he is to make sure that there are no Com- 
munists or other subversives in government employment. 


* 


Mr John Kee, who was chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee from the beginning of 1949 until his 
sudden death last week, will be succeeded by Mr James 
Richards of South Carolina. It is to be hoped that he will 
prove to be as able and effective a chairman as Mr Kee, 
who was also little known when he took office. Mr Richards 
led last year’s attempt to cut military aid for Europe in haif, 
but there is no reason to suppose that he will do the same this 
year, for he has usually been a reliable, although not blind, 
follower of the Administration’s foreign policy. 





for British trade with the U.S. 


Trade problems involving shipment, exchange, credit, mar- 
keting and collection are greatly simplified by use of the 
Chase’s wide connections. Through its three London offices, 
the Chase National Baak, with extensive facilities in the 
United States, helps to remove many obstacles from the path 
of those engaged in Iaternational Trade. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
A Unived States Corporstion wich Limlted Lishilety 


LONDON — 6 Lombard Srreet 
51 Berkeley Squore Bush House, Aldwych 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Schuman Plan Treaty 


FTER nearly a year of céaseless negotiation the Treaty 
A which will provide the working basis for the Schuman 
Pian is completed and takes its place as one of the most 
remarkable documents uced in a world driven by 

in closer international association. 
The primary impetus for the Schuman Plan came, it is true, 


a 


T: 
is potentially an economic and political experiment of very 
aan aa, For all the pas co the critics, who have 
eeted it as simply a greater cartel, nothing quite like the 
has ever been seen or tried before. 

Briefly, the aim of the six member nations (France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Luxemburg, Holland and Italy) is to pool 
their coal and steel industries by eliminating among them- 
selves all barriers to the free flow of coal and steel, and thus 
to establish a “single market.” The pu behind the 
pra the sing enarket4 expriseed in ee es I- 
of the Treaty—is to prevent restrictive practices, to give 
consumers equal skies to raw materials and produced 
within the area, to promote the rational ent of 
resources and to stimulate expansion and modernisation of 
plant. 

The remaining 90 Articles of the Treaty (there are also 
annexes and a special Convention) describe, often in 
bewildering detail, the machinery for translating these 
objectives into practice. Some observers claim that in the 
process idealistic principles have become buried in a mass 


competition in familiar and i 
themselves ; and M. Monnet himself, the ae 
of the Plan, determined throughout that the High Authority 
should retain enough powers to prevent the growth of special 
interests within the area. 


Duration of Plan 


The Treaty is to operate for fifty ; Approximately 
the first six months of its life is to be a “ preparatory period ” 
at the end of which a single market in coal, iron ore and 
scrap will come into being; two months later steel will 
follow. During this period the various institutions named in 
the Treaty will be set up and negotiations will be carried 
out first with Britain to explore the ways of associating it 
with the Schuman Plan and also. with the signatories of the 
General Agreement or Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and 
OEEC to secure for the Plan the exemption from 
the most-favoured-nations principle embodied in both these 
organisations. 


After the single market is created, five years—kno 
the transition period—will elapse. At the end of this ti 
the intention is to wipe out most of the subsidies and i 
aids specifically agreed in the Treaty as measur 

bers Community to 
themselves to the rigours of the single market. 


Hie: 


Institutions 


The High Authority : This is the body chiefly responsible 
for carrying out the provisions of the Treaty. It will consist 
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of nine members, all nationals of the member count 
Eight will be nominated i by the six governments 
the ninth will be selected by the other eight. Voting within 
the High Authority will be by majority. The High Authority 
can procure funds by putting levies on the production of co, 
and stee}] (not to exceed one per cent) and by borrowing. | 
may also receive grants. 


How far the High Authority possesses genuinely “ sup; 
national ” powers is hard to judge before the apparatus - 
in motion. However, it appears to have virtually unlimited 


powers in three fields: (1) greecong information, for which 


it is to receive the same ties as the tax officials of the six 
countries, (2) preventing the growth of private cartels, and (3) 
ibiting and i mergers which violate the non- 


discriminatory aims of reaty. Considerable powers ar 
also granted to it for dealing with periods of shortage or of 
glut, for regulating prices and for supervising trade within 
the area. e is scarcely a field into which it cannot « 
least direct its inquiries. 


Council of Ministers: This body is the link between gov- 
ernments and the High Authority and will consist of on 
representative from each of the six governments. A very 
complicated system of checks and balances governs relation 
between these two bodies. Measures taken by the High 
Authority often require the approval of the Council, and cas 
by case the Treaty specifies when this approval shall be by 
two-thirds majority, when by unanimous vote and when by: 
. i majority” (one in which either France o 
Germany is among the majority voices). Generally speaking, 
the two domains in which governments, through the Council, 
have reserved the greatest powers for themselves are th 
development of industry and the regulation of foreign trade. 


The Assembly: Individual governments may choot 
whether their : ives to the Assembly shall be elected 
by national vote or appointed by parliaments. It is to meet 
once a ane siecen a merece meget proces by the 
Authority ; it is empowered to force resignation of th 
High Authority by a two-thirds vote. Germany, France and 
hay are each to have 18 delegates to the Assembly, Belgium 
Holland ro each and Luxemburg 4. 


: Court: This is to be composed - seven judges — 
or six years by agreement among the governments. Appt! 
may be with it by a member state, the Council, ind 
vidual concerns or the High Authority. Its proceedings wil 
be public and it will sit in continuous session. 

The Court has r ibility for enforcing the Treaty both 
positively and nepal iy example, the Hig 
Authority et to enc pig by e 
or requires of it, state or may appeal to the ¢ 
One. noteworthy feniata ok toe eemeitrercn is tt, 0-2 
matters which come under the jurisdiction of the Treaty, i 
Court is the final tribunal, even where the disputes #* 


Consultative Committee: This will consist of from 3° to 


workers 
sented in "he members are to be appoint 
by the ‘Council and are to be consulted chiefly on qwer 
. and ———— oe 
to stand ‘competition creating 


ee ee  ——— -  .., lL 


é 
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Commercial Policy 
One of the, meat.Aignineame: paavinions of she. sreaty-—20 


the neighbours of the Schuman countries are con- 
ee the section on trade relations with third countries. 
Ir is intended that, at latest by the end of the five-year transi- 
tion period, all six will adopt a uniform tariff in coal and 
steel vis-d-vis non-member countries ; the eventual level 
will be close to that of the low-tariff Benelux countries. 
The five-year leeway is given to higher tariff countries like 
France and Germany for the express purpose of strengthen- 
ing their bargaining Poe with third countries, i.e., Britain. 
Their tariffs will be lowered before the transition period 
ends if similar concessions can be won from Britain ; if not, 
in order to ensure that British steel does not slip into their 
markets through the low-tariff Benelux countries, the latter 
have agreed to charge higher duties on all imports over and 
above the amount usually consumed by themselves. 


Negotiations will also have to be conducted with GATT 
and OEEC, since what amounts to a customs union in coal 
and steel runs counter to the most-favoured-nation clause 
of GATT and also to the non-discrimination agreement in the 
trade liberalisation programme of OEEC. Exemptions for 
the Schuman Plan will be sought on both scores, 


All of these negotiations will be conducted by the High 
Authority, acting on instructions to be adopted unanimously 
by the Council. 


Shortage and Surplus 


Closely allied to commercial relations are the provisions 
which govern policy in times of threatened boom or bust. 
During a period of short supply the Council, acting unani- 
mously and on the basis of proposals from the Authority, 
will allocate supplies of coal and steel between member 
states and also between the various sections of the coal and 
steel industries themselves, other consumers, and exports. 
Failing a unanimous Council agreement, the High Authority 
is given less sweeping powers in the same field. It will 
allocate as between states but must consult with individual 
governments over what proportions shall be assigned to 
exports and to internal consumers. amounts of raw 
materials agreed on for the coal and steel industries them- 
selves shall then be distributed among the separate concerns 
by the High Authority. With a “qualified majority” vote 
from the Council, the High Authority may also set up 
restrictions on exports to third countries. It can impose 
fines for any violations, 

It is this article of the Treaty which the Schuman nations 
propose as a substitute for the Ruhr Authority, the six- 
Power group which now decides how much coal Germany 
shall export. 


If, on the other hand, there is a decline in demand, a 
unanimous Council can order the High Authority to set up 
a system of quotas. After consulting with the industries 
concerned, the Authority “ shall establish quotas on an equit- 
able basis in accordance with” the non-discriminatory 
principles of the Plan. It may tepete the rate of operation 
of the enterprises by appropriate levies on tonnages exceed- 
ing a reference level defined by a general decision. The 
sums thus obtained will be earmarked for the support of 
those enterprises whose production rate has dropped below 
the level envisaged, particularly to ensure . . . the mainten- 
ance of employment . . .” The High Authority will impose 
fines for violation. 

If, in such a period of us, imports inflict serious 
damage on production within ee area, quantita- 
tive restrictions may be.used with the authorisation of the 
Authority backed by. a qualified majority of the Council. 


Cartels and Mergers 
The restriction on private cartels and mergers are the 


Provisions of the plan which led to prolonged negotiation 
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between the German Government and the Allied High Com- 
mission, since their object was much the same as that of 
Law 27—to decartelise and deconcentrate industry, especially 
that of the Ruhr. Article 60 forbids all private agreements 
within the industry where the object is (1) to fix prices, (2) to 
restrict production, or (3) to allocate markets or sources of 
supply. Heavy fines will be imposed for violation. Joint 
buying and selling agreements may be authorised by the High 
Authority—providing that they promote better marketing 
and production, and that the industries involved do not 
control “an appreciable part of the products in question.” 
Only the Court has power to set aside a decision of the High 
Authority on the cartel issue. 


Mergers of any kind will require the authorisation of the 
High Authority, which will grant permission only if the 
merged concern will not be so large as to violate any of the 
three principles noted above. In case of violations the High 
Authority may order the separation of such industries or 
assets or impose fines; it may also appoint a receiver- 
administrator for the assets in question and organise a forced 
Appeals against such decisions can be made to the 

urt. 


Prices and Transport Charges 


The price scheme for coal and steel envisaged in the treaty 
appears to boil down to a modified “ multiple basing point ” 
system. This will allow producers to absorb freight charges 
and thus to compete in the markets of fellow members. How- 
ever, a number of safeguards are ready to hand in case 
anyone gets badly hurt. No producer is permitted to cut 
prices a in order to acquire a monopoly position, 
and it is also plain that the High Authority, in con- 
sultation with both the Consultative Committee and the 
Council, will exercise large regulatory powers. In periods 
of shortage, for example, it may fix maximum prices and 
where a “ manifest crisis” exists it may establish minimum 
prices. 

Price scales and conditions of sale are to be made public 
by all concerns. It will also be necessary to suppress all 

iscrimination among the members in transport cha for 
coal and steel. The same rate scales must be applied to 
traffic with other member countries as prevail for internal 
transport. 


Investment and Production 


The High Authority will carry on a permanent study of 
markets and price tendencies, and all concerns and associa- 
tions will provide it with information needed for this purpose. 
If, however, it divulges any data considered to be a pro- 
fessional secret (i.e., costs of production), the Authority may 
be sued for damages before the Court. 

To “ encourage co-ordinated development ” the Authority 
may order all concerns to submit their investment 
grammes in advance and will publicly issue its opinion of the 
programmes. It can forbid any firm from using funds other 
than its own, if the investment i 
discriminatory and protective measures. 

The Authority may also grant loans or give its guarantee 
to loans raised elsewhere in order to aid in carrying out 
investment programmes, For these purposes the Authority 
may float loans on the markets of member states. When 
the introduction of new equipment, etc. throws men out of 
work it can create new jobs ing i 
grammes in the 
“qualified majority” from the Council in any “new and 
economically sound activities.” 

such periods of “readaptation,” the High 


subsidies or other 


_ Authority will use the funds derived from its levy on produc- 


indemnities and to finance retrain- 


tion to pay unem i 
ers. These are non-reimbursable. 


ing schemes for 
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Special and Temporary Exceptions 

During the transition period the High Authority can miti- 
gate the effects of “ sudden and harmful ” threats to coal pro- 
duction in two ways—by using its regulatory over 
price and by authorising the creation of nati compensa- 
tion funds. 

In addition, three very obvious uneconomic units in the 
area have been singled out for special treatment. ee 
the quantities used by the Belgian steel industry, ian coal 
will be left out of the single market for the five-year transition 

riod ; the Government will be allowed to maintain or estab- 

ish, under the control of the High Authority, duties on coal 
imports from the rest of the area. A “ peréquation levy” per 
ton of coal sold will be imposed on the more economic mines 
of the area (chiefly German) which will fall gradually at the 
rate of one-fifth a year. An equal sum will be furnished by 
the Belgian Government. The proceeds will be used to help 
modernise, shift and shut down production within Belgium ; 
to lower the price of coal consumed by the Belgian steel 
industry to the average level paid throughout the single 
market ; and to reduce the price of Belgian coal exports 
within the area. Belgian mines will not have to close down 
each year at a rate of more than three per cent of total annual 


production. 

Similar provision is made for certain Italian and French 
coal mines ; uneconomic French mines will not be 
required to shut down at a rate of more than one million tons 
@ year. 

Numerous protective measures may also be sanctioned for 
the steel industry during the To transition period. They 
will be authorised in cases re, given more time, an 
industry is capable of adapting to competition or where the 
costs of unemployment would be greater than the funds allo- 
cated for the purpose. Under these conditions the High 
Authority can limit shipments from one region to another 
within the area ; acting with a qualified majority from the 
Council it can also establish production quotas. 

In particular the Italian steel industry can maintain 
customs duties on steel imports from the rest of the area, 
gradually reducing the duties throughout the five-year period. 


Migration 


There will be no restrictions on the movement between the 
six countries of coal and steel workers of “ proven qualifica- 
tions.” A definition of these qualifications will be worked 
out by member nations. 


Ireland in Search of an Issue 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


A PARLIAMENTARY dissolution usually succeeds in creating 
some issue on which the subsequent campaign may be fought. 
Nothing of the sort seems to have happened in the Irish 
General Election which, so far at least, must rank as the 
dullest of modern times. There are still a few days to go 
before polling on May 30th, but it seems that the interest 
of the electorate in the proceedings will be of about the 
same and of much the same kind, as its interest in 
that day’s Derby. 


The events preceding the dissolution are worthy of recall 
if only to illustrate the complicated character of Irish 
politics at present. Since the previous General Election of 
February, 1948, Mr Costello’s government has held office 


with the of its constituent ine Gael (of 
which Mr Costello is a member), ide’s Clann na 
Poblactha, the Labour Party, and the Farmers’ nd 
of the i t deputies in the Dail. Its ival for so 
long particularly the expectations of 


ied expectations, 
Mr de Valera’s Fianna Fail, which after sixteen years of 


office had come to regard an alternative administration as 
impossibility. Nevertheless, the inter-party : 
showed no signs of instability until about six 
The rise in the cost of living and a number of minor disp, 
gave it an unhappy winter before the con 
mother and child welfare proposals gravely damaged jt 
cohesion by destroying the unity of Mr McBride’s party, 
These proposals arose out of the implementation of th 
Health Act of 1947, which now a as a kind of time. 
bomb left behind by the outgoing Fianna Fail governmen 
The powers given to the state by this measure awaken 
alarm among a number of interests ; among the doctors, wh 
feared that their professional status would be destroyed, anj 
among the Catholic hierarchy, who objected on the groun 
that state intervention would be too far. When th 
new administration took office the rtment of Health wa 
given to Dr Browne, a member of Mr McBride’s party. | 
is clear that his instructions were to prepare a scheme fo 
mother and child welfare and to obtain the approval of th 
hierarchy to its principles and of the doctors to its practice 
It also seems clear that, as regards the hierarchy, Dr Brown 
persuaded himself that he had obtained approval when in 
fact no approval had been given ; while the doctors’ fear 
were increased rather than allayed by what they heard of th 
draft scheme. It was probably felt in other sections of th 
goverrment that a scheme on the scale contemplated by 
Dr Browne would be too costly for the community a 
would lead to too great an extension of administrative 
powers. These fears eventually came to a head. Dr Brown 
resigned and published the correspondence which had taken 
place between himself, Mr Costello and the hierarchy. 


Objections to Welfare Plan 


Although attention has been focused on the relationship 
of Church and State, Dr Browne’s proposals would probably 
have been unacceptable on technical grounds had there been 
no episcopal intervention whatever. No one can be happy 
about the level of infantile mortality (though there has bea 
a welcome decrease in recent years), but it seems that tk 
main problem lies where the of population has out- 
stripped the health services. A less ambitious scheme might 
well be as effective, and would not involve any extension d 
administrative power or the question of whether a means test 
should or should not be applied. A means test in Irelani 
has not the same connotation that it has had in Brian; 
and universal schemes that dis with it are regarded 
with suspicion in many quarters In the circumstances, 
the intervention of the hierarchy powerfully reinforced 
objections which would have been decisive without it. 

All this might have provided an electoral issue. But, o 
the contrary, very little has been said about it, principally 
because the hierarchy have in a way only voiced the 
distrust, which appears to be 
churches here, of schemes which extend the functions 0 
the state into family life. Dr Browne resigned from Claw 
na Poblactha after a blistering letter to Mr McBride, af 
now stands as an ent candidate. The other parus 
have had remarkably little to talk about, and the campaf? 
has been summarised by the opposing posters of “Put thet 
in” and “ Keep them out.” In a sense, all parties are col 

. . . ose * The landmark of the 
Republic which dominated so many electoral battles in b 
past has disappeared. Problems of defence have hardly bet 
mentioned, Some drawbacks of Partition have n0¥, 
seems, been discussed by Unionist back-benc 
Belfast, and no candidate for the Dail wishes to corel 
in their discussions. The issue boils down to whether 
inter- experiment is to be continued or whether a ret" 
should be made to single party government. a 

In a deeper sense, this absence of issues is symptom” 
the state of Irish politics. Nothing Pir. 
Fianna Fail and Fine Gael, the heirs of the 
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Fein movement—apart that is, from the personality of 
Mr de Valera. In a general way Fine Gael has been sup- 
ported in the past by the professional classes and by the 


| farmers. Equally generally, Fianna Fail has close connec- 


tions with the new industrialists and it is popularly asso- 
ciated with the practice of government by ministerial orders 
which became necessary during the war. It has also espoused 
the cause of strict financing. There is a sense in which 
Fianna Fail has become the conservative, certainly the 
authoritarian, party while Fine Gael has sidest ‘to the 
left and has regained a long-lost liberty of action. But 
“right” and “left” are only co tive terms in Irish 
politics. What is more important is that Fianna Fail depends 
on Mr de Valera’s personality ; and his rejection now would 
be a very heavy blow. The Labour party has benefited by 
the coalition ; but it is i by an undercurrent of 
distrust among the farmers at least some city-dwellers 
who have suffered from disputes between rival trade unions. 
Clann na Poblactha, apart. from Dr Browne’s defection, i: 
suffering the fate of all parties whose policy has been 
achieved. It came in to procure the Republic, and now that 
the Republic is there, it has some difficulty in explaining its 
own continued existence. 

Mr de Valera must gain the initiative in order to return. 
So far it does not seem that he has created a sufficient reac- 
tion against the government. On the other hand, a number 
of inter-party seats appear to be vulnerable. A gain of eight 
seats would give Mr de Valera power ; but such a gain would 
be a considerable achievement under proportional repre- 
sentation. A great deal may depend on the number and the 
personalities of the Independent candidates who may be 
elected. The dissolution was finally precipitated by a revolt 
of some Independents ; and it seems probable that their 
power will be continued into the next Dail, whose expecta- 
tion of life will not be improved thereby. If the inter-party 
government remains in office, the next couple of years may 
witness many changes in the Irish political parties. 


Death in Bihar 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA] 


Biwar is on the brink of famine. In a land where subsoil is 
just beneath the surface, where thousands of rivers and 
rivulets keep geography fluid, alluvial loam makes Bihar the 
richest province in India as far as soil fertility is concerned. 
Yet a flood and a drought are endangering the lives of some 
20 million peopl of Bihar’s population. 

In the spring of 1950 a flood washed away the maize belt 
of the Kosi river in Purnea district and, as the previous crop 
had been indifferent, the landless labourers and small cultiva- 
tors starved almost at once ; the government had to admit one 
starvation death al many more occurred. (To declare 
that deaths are due to famine means the enforcement of the 
Famine Code according to which the Government must 
provide food and emp t for all, which it has never 
been able to do.) y last year rice was 40 rupees per 
maund as against the rationed 19 rupees in Bombay. After 
the floods the total failure of the October rains affected the 
ba cP North Bihar and of Sieh Biles dre hoaatt 

paddy crop withered, the grain never fo: an so 

was so hard that the 1951 spring crop could not be sown. 
ropulation density in Bihar is 1,200 to the square 

ue and about 20 million are landless or cultivating unecono- 
mic holdings. The average holding was already under half 
an acre in 1941 and there are now 4,000,000 more people 
according to the 1951 census, while river vagaries have 
reduced acreage. Further Bihar always imported 300,000 
tons of rice from Nepal but the Nepalese border is closed 

ause of the political situation and only some 40,000 tons 

have been smuggled out so far. It is estimated by the Bihar 
Government that they have lost 2,500,000 tons of grains. 
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To appreciate the magnitude of the problem facing Bihar 
it must be remembered that Bihar, like Bengal, is a per- 
manent settlement area with immense zemindaris and a very 
loose governmental control in the rural: areas. Bihar not 
only lacks village administration, it also lacks roads and 
bridges. Roads are so bad that jeeps can only with luck 
average 8 miles per hour. Bridges are rare and uncertain, 
rivets are so capricious that they never flow twice in the same 
bed—they silt themselves out—and river crossing becomes 
quite impossible as soon as the rains set in. Bihar then 
becomes an amphibious land where river boats and elephants 
are the only means of locomotion except for the railways 
which are hopelessly inadequate and versatile in gauge. 


Food must, therefore, be stored’ in the villages before the 
rains start in mid-June ; later, even an air lift may not be 
workable. What little food the Bihar Government has been 
able to get from the centre—perhaps 300,000 tons—has 
been stocked in a comprehensive network of some 4,000 
“fair price shops” which serve about 8,000,000 ration card 
holders. But the Government of Bihar has been too modest 
in its demands and too slow to raise alarm. Assam, for 
instance, which has no food deficit has been getting food 
from the centre even when Bihar got none. The stocks in 
Bihar are not nearly sufficient to last until after the rains— 
not to mention until mid-November when the autumn crop 
will be ready. Transport arrangements are equally 





inadequate and there seems no excuse for the Government’s 
reluctance to hand over the transport of food to the Army 
which has repeatedly offered to handle it; it has only 
accepted the loan of a few tarpaulins and asked for a few 
amphibious jeeps. 

Unless 600,000 tons at least are rushed into North Bihar 
within the next few weeks and a million tons follow before 
the end of the , there may be a repetition of the Bengal 
tragedy. The famine will not be spectacularly concentrated 
in the towns ; everybody will not die at once. But within the 
next year, over the whole area, as many or more people will 
die of epidemics, or complications ; hunger, just as death 
itself, is not a disease, Already conditions are very bad 
indeed. One of the Government’s chief worries is the almost 
total loss of the cultivator’s purchasing power ; he must not 
only be fed, he must be given work (there has been no 
cultivation for a year), and pay with which to buy food. 


A visible pattern is spreading over Bihar from the North 
to en South and Soe ses9 tn the West. 
In M arpur district people are hungry even school 
teachers eat only one meal a day. There is little money and 
many landless labourers eat ps every other day ; only a 
little rehabilitation work is done. In Sitamari district people 
are somewhat hungrier and thinner, while in Madhubani sub- 
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division whole villages, near the Nepal border, i 
they had just come out of Belsen ; villagers kiss your 
and moan for food and cloth—cloth is so short that 
average amount available is 4} inches per capita. The old 
are withered and parched like the mud at the bottom of 
their dried tanks ; the young look incongruously out of pro- 
portion with their infantile limbs, while the children are 
ricket-striken, pot bellied and hungry eyed. People eat 
every other day when they can get sweet potatoes or milo— 
a very small grain with a rough, thick outer core which can- 
not be polished off since nothing would be left. In Purnea 
district, where the scarcity began, things are one degree 
worse although more food has been given for longer 
and jute cultivation does provide a measure of employ- 
ment. There, people eat cooked jute leaves; they are 
not as thin as in Madhubani but they die of starvation ; 
they suffer from diarrhoea, various pains or weaknesses, and 
smallpox is raging in a severe and often fatal form. 


Hunger Delayed But Not Cured 


To restore purchasing power the Government is moving 
earth on to roads out of dried tanks, and digging emergency 
wells. It has £4 million to spend where it needs {£40 
million, so that it can only give temporary employment, and 
when the road has progressed beyond a village its inhabi- 
tants, who ate all they earned while working, are just as badly 
off as before ; hunger has only been delayed, not cured. 
After the rains the Government will be faced with numbers 
of grave problems, to which it does not seem to have given 
adequate thought. Many cultivators have eaten their seeds ; 
very few have any grain with which to pay their labourers 
who are always paid in kind ; plough bullocks are severely 
affected by the of fodder ; the landless labourer who 
had no land to sell or mortgage has sold his work for months 
to come for a handful of rice ; villagers have sold their wife’s 
ornaments and borrow money at 70 per cent. The whole 
structure of the village is shaken. 


The food supplied by “ fair price ” shops, whether on pay- 
ment or on dole, varies from place to place in quantity and 
—. Rations are from 24 to 8 ounces and prices from 

. 18 to 27.8 for rice. Milo is uniformly 13 rupees per 
maund. The stocks are built from local procurements of 
Indian wheat which is good, Pakistan rice which is two years 
old and full of stones, Chinese rice which is worse, and 
American milo which is 40 per cent broken and § per cent 
dust. The outer core of milo when eaten, even ground, has 
such an abrasive effect that people get diarrhoea. In the case 
of rice eaters, who all suffer from chronic amoebic dysentery 
and whose stomach lining is weakened by malnutrition, the 
diarrhoea, which is general, is sometimes fatal. Rice eaters 
are bulk eaters, so that even when they get good wheat they 
overeat by habit and get severe gastric troubles yet still feel 
hungry. In Darbhanga and Purnea districts people must not 
only be fed, they must be nursed back to health, while all 
Presersei against epidemics must be taken from the 

leaching of wells to forcible inoculations—in one village 
no one got inoculated because of the inoculator’s caste. 

So far deaths are few, but it must be remembered that 
during the first six months of the farnine in which 
§,000,000 must have died, the death rate increased only by 
an imperceptible 1 per cent. 


ef 


Resentment in Hongkong 
[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


HONGKONG has recently experienced a political typhoon. The 
vicious onslaughts made on Hi 
met with rather confused and feeble answers from Whitehall. 
If the accused (the trading interest in Hongkong) had been 
able to speak for himself, he could have introduced a more 
accurate and factual perspective. However, in a recent public 
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. ation - the United States hay 
at! . in ongkong, and perhaps ; 
opinion ee What—think the Far th 
Peoples, who are often illiterate but rarely dull-witted—s , 
of a power which treats Chiang Kai-shek as , 
better ally than Britain? Or of strategists who cannot see 
that Hongkong is of more value to the free world than to the 
Communists? In the local view, the difference betwee 
General MacArthur and the US Administration is one ¢ 
degree rather than of kind. The General's is considered the 
more certain way to disaster, as it would throw everything 
into the melting pot and lead directly to world war. But from 
recent experience there is no confidence that the Administr. 
tion’s leadership will ensure the opposite results. Its cop. 
tinued sustenance of a discredited regime is, in local eyes, a 
bipartisan fallacy which compromises American policy 
altogether and gives Communist propaganda its mip 
“ handle ” against America, 

The “ American embargo on Hongkong,” as applied sj 
last December, has been muddled in Sacedeek: but the 
adverse effects are now becoming obvious. There is con. 
siderable unemployment in the Colony ; this is fairly widely 


suffered a cataclysmic 
Asian 





HoncKone’s TRADE (IN MiLtions or HK$) 


Jan- 
1949 1950 Mar,, 





Exports to :-— 

G) Chinas iis Sve ewee cb edeees 585 1,461 69% 
(ii) Japan and Korea .........444. 193 152 88 
Gil) "S. ASIA 4.6... cecewencnnavepice 662 1,052 487 
OV) TRUM ook vcatdh cass cuaebvet oat 879 1,051 279 
2,319 3,716 1,549 

Imports from :— 
CS) Clee ois iceks esi sea. WR 592 858 234 
(ii) Japan and Korea ..........+4. 173 272 154 
Gia) S. AMS enki deS dec ncedas inde 450 903. 419 


Uy, WE checacceedessaviarnecuks 1535 1,755 526 
2,750 3,788 1,33 











diffused, but one of its concentrations is in the knitting 
industry, where about 7,500. persons have been displaced. 
One Communist China obtains ¢ 


is to be established. Local 
of the West to realise that 


Indo-China, Burma, India, Pakistan, Ceylon). Military, 
ccrsiianicaly aiid pelitieatig: iar i nie the bey area in A 
for the defence and supply of the West. Hongkong is 
of the linchpins of this area and its weakening would be 
severe blow to western prospects. The fourth heading coves 

gkong’s dealing with all the rest of the world ; and 


F 


Hongkong’ 
tole in world trade is very far from being a purely local one. 

_ Hongkong’s trade with China, since the Communist 1 
tory, , has consisted i -maini y. of « 
China’s appetite for these, after s of warlare, 5 
enormous. Britain and America have been receiving 
cee valuable supplies of tungsten, wood oil, bristles, 
tin and other scarce and essential materials. Controls localy 


me consumer 
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om Frequent __ British 


S @ shoy. HE purpose of signs. is to tell 

Tews words. Here is a 
ates have sign known to connoisseurs since 
1742. It stands for a whisky as soft 
as the dew, with a heart of softly- 
glowing fire. As noble a Scotch as 
any that ever came from Scotland. 
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wasted in your offices 
through lack of inter- 
departmental contact? 


The RELIANCE Loudspeaking Telephone Service 
facilitates intercommunication between executives and 
departments. 


A flick of a switch and your staff is at your elbow and In 
touch with each other, 

Queries are settied without staff leaving their desks or 
the P.O, switchboard being overloaded with Internal 
trafic, Complete conferences are possible by throwing 
two or more keys, 





Here is true economy and real efficiency. 
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and at source have been stringent; it is the extreme of 


ignorance or unscrupulousness for General MacArthur to 
read out Hongkong’s export list and in the “ China” column 
to omit against such ‘significant items as “oil,” the simple 
entry, “ mil.” 7 

A general stoppage of Hongkong’s functions would under- 
mine the prospects of East Asia’s trade and development, 
while doing comparatively little sees to China. It is not, 
however, a question of trade alone. Hongkong is the largest 
banking centre in the Far East. It is the best harbour and 
naval base in the region, with first-class equipment and skill 
in the repair and building of both cargo vessels and war- 
te Yo ae ranking ‘hie (af : N York a 
It is a irport, i i ter New 
London) for traffic. In education, and civic standards of 
every kind, it is now a demonstration place where 400 million 
Chinese get their only sight of the free world. It is a living 
disproof of Communist propaganda—a far more effective 
one than the devastation of Korea or China. 


For such reasons as these, the Hongkong community had 
expected t0. receive positive support from the western 
capitals, and there is some resentment that it has not done 
so. This resentment is quite unlikely to lead to an increase 
in the internal influence of Communism, which is slight. 
Hongkong workers well know the conditions of their fellows 
on the mainland, and the superiority of their own. The main 
support for Communism came previously from the middle- 
class Chinese (chiefly some traders doing well in dealings 
with the north, and some professionals who could find good 
posts in China), but these have now been thoroughly dis- 
illusioned by the terrorism and conscription in China. © 


Norwegian Prices and Wages 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue rising spiral of prices.and wages was the dominant 
theme of the budget debate in the Norwegian Parliament 
last month. The debate culminated on April 14th outside 
the precincts of Parliament when the Central Statistical Office 
published the cost of living figure for March 15th. The 
automatic effect of the publication of that figure was an 
immediate increase of wage rates by 2.6 gre* an hour for 
adult workers for each point rise in the cost of living index 
since September 1§th last year. As the total rise in the index 
from September to March was 6.7 points, wage earners were 
compensated by altogether 17 gre an hour. 


This automatic coupling of wages to the cost of living has 
aroused widespread concern, as a Chain reaction appears to 
have been started which cannot easily be stopped. During 
the first five years after the war the cost of living index in 
Norway moved scarcely at all, rising by only 2.9 per cent 
from April, 1945, to September, 1949, when devaluation was 
introduced. The effect of devaluation was not at first very 
apparent, and from September, 1949, to March, 1950, the 
cost of living index rose by only another 0.6 per cent. From 
March to October, 1950, however, the index jumped by no 
less than 7.9 per cent. 


The immediate cause of this spectacular rise in the index 
was the Norwegian Government’s decision, in spite of the 
rising cost of imports following devaluation, to reduce the 
amount of subsidies (which in the 1949-50 financial year 
amounted to no less than £39 million) to £30 million in 
the next financial year. It was recognised that the effect of 
devaluation on prices could not be counteracted completely 
without an impossibly high level of subsidies, and moreover 
the consumption of a number of home-produced foodstuffs 
such as butter and meat had increased to such an extent that 
prices could have been kept stable only by a very large 
increase in subsidies. 

In March, 1950, the cost of living index stood at 159.4 


- 800 ore=1 Krone=I shilling) 
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(1938: 100). In April, 1950, it was agreed between 
workers’ ers’ representatives that if the ind 
reached or passed 165.6 on September 15, 1950, they shoul 
negotiate on the possibility of adjusting wages. In fac; 
September 1§th the index stood at 179.5, and the ne - 
tions which followed resulted in an increase in os i 
18 gre an hour for adult workers. It was also agree tha 
if the cost of living index rose or fell by five points or mon 
from ember, 1950, to March, 1951, wages should 
i ed or decreased automatically at the rate of 26 Ore 
per point per hour. It is that provision which was imple. 
mented last month. However, the agreement of last October 
also provides that if from March to September this vear 
there is a rise orefall of yet another five points or more in 
the cost of living index, the workers’ representatives in the 
event of a rise, or the apres representatives in the even 
of a fall, can demand fresh negotiations with a view 1) 
another adjustment of wages. 


Nobody doubts that by September there will in fact 
a rise of at least another five points in the index, Sing 
devaluation and the cut in subsidies, the Korean war ani 
the subsequent stock agp Soe rearmament in most westen 
countries have brought about a further sharp rise in world 
Prices, the consequences of which have been felt in Norway, 
Moreover, Norway’s Own rearmament programme is inevit. 
ably contributing to the rise in the internal price level, firs 
by increasing the pressure of demand on the country’s very 
fully employed resources of labour and materials, and 
secondly by increasing taxation to pay for the rearmament 
programme. The effect of increased taxation on prices wa 
illustrated. last month when the general rate of purchase ta 
was increased from 6 to 10 percent. That in itself is expected 
to add another point or two to the cost of living index. 


Cuts in Investment Programme 


Between now and September this year when the next vita 
index figure will be published, the Norwegian Government 
intends to examine the whole question of prices and wages 
very thoroughly and to try to institute measures to check the 
present spiral movement. In the budget debate Opposition 
members urged the necessity of more saving, both public and 
private. A savings campaign of some sort is likely to be 
launched, although the low rate of interest sanctioned in 
Norway does not encourage voluntary saving. The infix 
tionary pressure may be reduced to some extent by the cuts 
in the investment programme. Since the war investments 
have been at an exceptionally high level, representing about 
35 per cent of the national income, the highest investment 
rate in Western Europe. The defence programme is partly 
responsible for the cuts now. being made, but the coming 
reductions in Marshall aid also make it necessary to estab- 
lish a level of investments more consistent with the country’ 
own resources, 


It is, of course, recognised that the ideal solution to combat 
the price and wage spiral is increased production, and the 
government is ing to set up a broadly based productivity 
council to encourage greater output. So far the establist 
ment of this council has been delayed by the reluctance 0 
the employers’ aepecion to join a body on which te 
government as well as the trade unions will be represented 
A proportion—estimated at {10 million—of the export @ 
levied on certain goods such as pulp and paper which 
present are securing very high prices abroad, will be usd 
to subsidise prices. The tax has been fixed on a sliding 
scale varying according to the prices obtaired abroad for 
particular export products, This method of keeping dow 
domestic prices by an export levy instead of by budget 
taxation may well be extended, On the surface it has obvious 
advantages, for the boom in world prices is at present result 
ing in record i exports, and the terms of trade have 


at-tung Jast-veaied le _Norway’s favour, so that import 04 
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“ On your right,” cries the man with the megaphone in the 
Greenwich bound pleasure steamer, “ On your right is 
the celebrated Shot Tower! On your left...” As if 
we needed to be told! For the Shot Tower is...the Shot 

Tower was our Shot Tower. Not so many months ago our ™ 





a molten lead was falling* from its dizzy upper heights into our 

: ~ tank of water at the bottom. Not so many years ago our lookouts were “" 

? 2 s watching uneasily from its balcony for somebody else’s flying bombs. Pneumatic 

¢ drills stammer and stutter. The South Bank changes. Trumpets tootle. The Festival 

of Britain arises. Transformation triumphant .. . total turnabout ... but no! For there stands the 

Shot Tower, as tall as ever—though it looks rather more like a lighthouse now, and we have heard murmurs of WS 

radar messages to the moon. Well, what of that? In the respectability of its age, in the : 
adaptability of its outlook, our Shot Tower is a true representative of 


% As it still is from our tower in Chester. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





How Important is Persian Oil ? 


Ts threat to the Anglo-Iranian Company’s interests 
in Persia has loomed upon this country slowly like 
a thunderous cloud. The response to the latest despatch 
from the British Foreign Secretary is still awaited and 
it is uncertain what it will contain. There have been 
assurances that Britain would not be deprived of the 
use of Persian oil, and the Persian Government would be 
wise to think twice before it stopped the flow of its main 
source of income and threw into chaos the biggest 
employing unit in Persia; it knows that aid from 
American technicians will not be forthcoming, that Per- 
sians cannot staff the installations themselves, and it 
cannot count on sufficient European technicians to do 
so. All this is reasonable, but ardent nationalism does 
not trade in reason ; to break free from Britain may seem 
more important than to con- 


serve the country’s real MIDDLE EAST CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 
COMPARED WITH VENEZUELA AND 


wealth. There is the Tudeh 
party in the background, 
gaining strength and ready 
to succeed Dr Moussadeq ; 
and help from Russia or 
Roumania might be sought 
to replace the technical ex- 
perience of the Anglo- 
Iranian Company. Even so, 
the exploitation of Persian 
oil would still depend on sea 
transport, in which Britain 
is dominant. 30 

Issues of this kind. of 
gravity cannot be decided by 
a mere counting of pips in 10 
the two opposing hands. 
But, in the end, each side " 
will have to measure the 
damage to itself that inevitably follows damage to the 
other. If all ends in breakdowns and shambles, how 
much British nose must be cut off to spite Persian face? 
The economic importance of Persian oil to Britain, and 
to Western Europe and the world is twofold: first in 
supplying crude oil, and secondly in supplying products 
from the Abadan refinery. For Britain there would be the 
undeniably serious loss of trading and financial assets. 
Persia has 11 per cent of the proven and indicated 
petroleum reserves of the world and in 1950 pro- 
duced 6 per cent of the world’s ctude oil. But it is now 
only one of the stars in the Middle East firmament. 
Before the war Persian output amounted to 10 ‘million 
metric tons, or about two-thirds of the total crude oil 
production of the Middle East ; output has since more 
than trebled, to 32 million tons, but it now represents 
little more than a third of the Middle East total. 


As the chart shows, crude oil ion in Saudi 


million metric tons 
100 


Arabia, negligible in ‘eaheinessienle that of Persia ; 
and the output from Kuwait, which did not begin to pro- 


duce until after the war, is not far behind. In this rej. 
tive sense, the loss of Persian oil now would be less of 
a blow to oil supplies than would have been the cas 
twelve years ago. 

But it would be serious enough. More than a quarter 
of the United Kingdom’s imports of crude oil in 195 
came from Persia and about a fifth of the oil imports of 
other countries of Western Europe. On the assumption 
of a total stoppage of Persian crude oil, about 6 million 
metric tons of crude would have to be found elsewhere 
for Western Europe. The Iranian Company has a 
half share in the Kuwait Company and nearly a 
quarter in the Iraq Petroleum Company—although by 
agreement it can market nearly a third of Iraq oil. Kuwait 
has expanded rapidly since the war and has not yei 
reached full development; 
and output at Kirkuk 
WORLD (though reduced by the 

joo Iraqi refusal to send oil to 

Haifa. through the 12-inch 
90 Kirkuk-Haifa pipelines) has 
eo been rising and will tix 
further. Moreover, the out- 

70 put of the Arabian American 
go Oil. Company in Saudi 
Arabia is steadily expanding 
and in the first quarter of 
was running a 

tenth higher than in 1950. 


50 
40 
30° Traq oil depends on pipe- 
20 
10 
° 






line capacity to the Medi- 
ro loa Saicasd, for the 
_Kirkuk field is landlocked.* 
The two existing pipelines, 
12-inch and 16-inch, to 
Tripoli have a throughput 


Pte 







yw cannot be increased 


(since the Haifa unlikely to be in use again) 
until the 30-inch as on the Mediterranean 


reaches the point on the Euphrates at which it can be 
linked with ies two idle land sections of the Haifa pipe. 
This will happen during 1952 when total throughput 
capacity will at once jump to 134 million tons a year. In 
the following year, when the 30-inch pipe is extended 
the whole way to Kirkuk, Iraq ‘will export nearly 20 





million tons, which would be equivalent to two-thirds of 
Persia’s total ou last year. But, whatever maj 
happen in the , supplies of Iraq oil cannot 
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million tons by the installation of extra pumping equip- 
ment. Oil exports from Kuwait at present depend wholly 
on tankers ; a pipeline to Tartus had been projected, 
but is unlikely to be tackled for some time. There is also 
the new field at Zubair, which is expected to produce at 
Jeast 2,500,000 tons by the end of next year and which 
would also depend on tankers. The world’s tanker 
feet at the beginning of this year was 29 million 
dw. tons (including the American reserve tonnage), 
having increased during 1950 by neatly 4 per 
cent. Construction of tankers accounted for well over 
half of the British tonnage building last year and is still 
being increased. Moreover, if Persian oil exports were 
siopped, the Anglo-Iranian tanker fleet could be con- 
centrated elsewhere ; the company’s tanker fleet consists 
of 1,716,000 tons deadweight, of which a considerable 
part works to Persia, amd it has nearly as much on 
charter. There should be no lack of tankers to carry crude 
oil to Western Europe from other sources of supply if 
Persian oil were stopped. But it is quite impossible to 
calculate the costs and complications of providing the 
countries around the Indian Ocean with refined products 
if it became necessary to replace those now drawn from 
Abadan. 


Thus the Middle East could probably make up the loss 
of Persian crude oil to Western Europe and elsewhere 
reasonably quickly without, it would seem, any special 
campaign of new drilling. The darkening clouds have 
given due warning of the possible storm and the various 
oil concerns are doubtless taking precautions. In addition 
to the prospective increase in Middle East supplies there 
is a large programme of drilling under way in Venezuela 
which is expected to raise output from about 76 million 
metric tons in 1950 to about 100 million tons during 
the coming twelve months ; hence there is likely to be 
some support from Venezuelan output to back Middle 
East supplies, and conceivably to supply the Haifa 
refinery. But more serious even than the loss of crude 
cil would be the deprivation of the use of the Abadan 
refinery, which in 1950 had a refined output of nearly 25 
million metric tons and is the largest refinery in the 
world. World refinery capacity has been barely keeping 
up with an annual increase of consumption in recent years 
of nearly a tenth, and some measure of what a major loss 
of refined products would mean at a time of rapidly 
increasing demand has already been felt as a result of 
last month’s strikes at Abadan. Additional refinery 
capacity in the United States, either already planned or 
called for by the Petroleum Administration for Defence, 
is intended to meet.only internal demand. . 
= — hand, — Europe since 1948 has 
indert a programme of large-scale refinery expan- 
sion specifically: i imi of refined 
Petroleum products from overseas. By 1953, the mem- 
ber countries of OEEC aim at a refining capacity of 
about 62 million metric tons, which would make Western 


Europe almost self-supporting. By the 
srg, of aideenainc eeieieaicednermeeh theme cite 
ines had already been raised to about 40 millioa metric 
tons. About 19 million tons of the projected 1953 
Capacity is for Britain, an increase of some. 12 million 
tons compared with 1948 and this programme is ahead of 
schedule. The main extensions now ing in 
Britain are by Anglo-Iranian at rt, by Shell at 
Stanlow and by Esso at Fawley. The new Fawley and 
Stanlow refineries are expected to be on stream in the 
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autumn with an additional throughput of some 7,000,000 
metric tons ; Shoreport should be ready next year with 
an additional 1,300,000 metric tons; the completion 
of Fawley and Shoreport is planned for 1954, and should 
result in an addition of nearly 2,000,000 tons to the main 
plants. Imports into Britain from Persia of kerosene, 


motor spirit and fuel and diesel oil during the first four 


months of this year were at the rate of 1,742,000 metric 
tons a year compared with some 2,430,000 metric tons 
last year; to replace these supplies would absorb only a 
small part of the new refinery capacity, which is capable 
¢ furnishing all types of product now obtained from 


The loss of refined products from Abadan would simi- 
larly not be serious for Western Europe because of the 
increase in refinery capacity since the war. The main 
products imported by Western European countries 
from Iran since the war are fuel and diesel oils; con- 
sumption of diesel oil and fuel oil in Western Europe 
have increased from about 37 per cent of total oil con- 
sumption in 1938 to 60 per cent today. Indeed, world 
consumption of fuel and diesel oils has vastly increased 
in recent years and if there were a shortage arising from 
the loss of Abadan it would be in these items. The main 
refinery expansion in Western Europe, apart from Britain, 
is in France, Belgium, Holland, Western Germany and 
Italy. Crude oil processed in 1950 in these countries 
reached about 26 million metric tons. The present year 
should see an increase in refining capacity of about 
7,000,000 tons—at Berre and Dunkirk in France, Ant- 
werp in Belgium, and Venice in Italy, all in association 
with British companies. By 1953 a further 4,500,000 
tons of capacity should be working, at Antwerp (the new 
Esso plant), at Holthausen, at Bari, Leghorn, Milan and 
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at Rotterdam. The increased refinining capacity this year 
should, as in Britain, counterbalance the loss of Persian 
products. Nevertheless, since total Western European 
oil consumption, including bunkers, will be running at 
about 55 million tons in the current year, there would 
still be need of some imports of refined products during 
1951. 

It is beyond doubt east of Suez where the loss of 
Persian oil would be quickly felt, particularly in India 
and Pakistan. Apart from feeding the United Kingdom 
and Western Europe with important quantities of 
kerosene, motor spirit, fuel and diesel oils, the Abadan - 
refinery supplies India and Pakistan, Egypt, South 
Africa, Australia and East Africa with their basic needs 
and also provides some 160 ports in Europe, Asia and 
Africa with tanker oil. Recent figures of exports from 
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Abadan are not available, but they would show that India 
is one of the biggest consumers. In 1950 total oil 
consumption in India was over 3,000,000 metric tons, of 
which some five-sixths came from Abadan. The main 
Indian imports from Abadan are fuel oil, diesel oil, motor 
spirit and kerosene. For India as for the other countries 
around the Indian Ocean there is no convenient alterna- 
tive source of petroleum products, since present refining 
capacity in the Middle East is fully utilised, except at 
Haifa. The other main refineries in the Middle East 
are Ras Tanura with 7,000,000 metric tons throughput 
and Bahrein with 7,500,000 metric tons throughput. 
Haifa, with a potential 4,000,000 tons throughput, is 
working at only a quarter capacity, partly with Venezue- 
lan oil ; it could conceivably be set working at full capa- 
city using Venezuelan crude, though at increased cost 
and not without political difficulties. There are refineries 
in Indonesia, especially in Sumatra, and in British Borneo 
and Japan. Two of the plants in Indonesia that were 
put out of action during the war are not yet in operation, 
and no expansion has been announced for British Borneo; 
in Japan an extra 500,000 tons capacity is planned to 
increase total refinery capacity to 2,500,000 tons. But 
the Far East can hardly have any spare capacity to mect 
new demands, 


It is now possible to sum up the effects of a total break- 
down in Persia. They would obviously be serious, but 
well short of fatal to the petroleum-based economies of 
the west. If total world refining capacity is considered 
(of which the United States has still about three-fifths) 
then the loss of 25 million tons of refined products from 
Persia might be made up by the diversion of perhaps 
10 million tons from the United States (about 3 per 
cent of current consumption), by getting 3,000,000 tons 
more from Haifa and by running the European refineries 


ICI and 


For the many thousands of stockholders in leading 
British industrial concerns, this is (or should be) the 
busiest season of the year—a time when company reports 
drop heavily into letter boxes, when dividends appear 
on the credit side of the pass book, and the voice of the 
chairman is heard in the land. For the investor who 
takes his job seriously, there is no limit to the facts and 
figures that he should be studying ; the average company 
report nowadays is an intelligence digest in itself. But 
the average stockholder finds it a formidable document 
and is often disinclined to forage too deeply so long 
as he finds a satisfactory story of rising profits and divi- 
dends. Judged by such a simple criterion, recent com- 
pany reports give him full excuse for doing nothing ; 
the profits boom has until the last week or so been the 
main prop of the continued advance in equity share 
prices, and with a few exceptions—J. and P. Coats is 
one of the outstanding disappointments—dividends have 
come well up to expectation. 

The equity stockholder who pauses to reflect will 
wonder how it comes about that despite the publication 
of bumper “ profits” and the general thawing of the 
dividend freeze, the Financial Times ordinary share 
index is still nearly five points below the January 1947 
“high ” of 140.6. A whole sermon could be written on 
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above their nominal _ This might not 
impossible, but on the b estimate it would involy. 
considerable disturbance in the steadily expanding worij 
oil markets and would restrict supplies for many months 
at least. The loss of Persian crude oil could probably by 
met by Kuwait and Saudi Arabia this year and by Ing 
also next year. The loss of Abadan might not be cruelly 
felt directly either in Britain or in Western Europe, by: 
it would create most serious problems of supplying India, 
Pakistan, East Africa and South Africa. Except at Haify 
there is no spare refining capacity, and the Provisioning 
of these countries from distant refineries would impose 
a desperate strain on tanker tonnage that is 
stretched to the full. Moreover, world supplies of fuel 
oil barely meet demand, and since about half of the ou. 
put at Abadan consists of fuel oil, a closure of the plant 
would have painful consequences. 

In the long-term, the natural e sion of the oil 
industry at a time of rapidly increasing demand migh 
take even such a loss as Persia in its stride. But other 
considerations remain to be mentioned. The loss to 
Britain would be ing more than the disruption 
of oil supplies or the writing off of an investment in 
Persia that has cost well over £300 million ; it would 
be a critical blow to Britain’s trading and economic 
strength. The conflict of dollar and sterling interests 
in oil that was resolved early last year was capable of 
settlement without any surrender of Britain’s bargaining 
power because of the increasing demand for oil products. 
The loss of Persia would mean the loss of the largest, 
and the only wholly British, investment in oil ; and it 
would severely oubes this country. The dislocation in 
oil supplies might be completely overcome in the course 
of a year or so, but the loss of an investment of such 
prime strategic importance would be lasting. 


Dunlop 
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the shade, there was evidently little of the price resistance 
that both companies experienced in 1949. ICI’s total 
sales to customers jumped last year by more than 26 per 
cent from £174.6 million to £220.8 million ; Dunlop’s 
figures (including Certain inter-group transactions) also 
reached a new record level at £197 million compared 
with £141 million in 1949. Part of these increases 
reflects higher prices, but the increase in the real volume 
of turnover has clearly been impressive ; in the last 
quarter of 1950, the average increase in the prices of 
ICI products sold at home was only 8 per cent higher 
than for the corresponding quarter of 1949, and the 
increase in the group’s export sales, by volume, is put 
at 19 per cent for the whole year. The detailed review 
of ICI’s operating divisions reveals scarcely an instance 
in which output has failed to establish a new post-war 
record. Alkali output was 10 per cent up, and lime output 
27 per cent up—in these cases and in others new plant 
is now making an important contribution to production. 
Billingham—that immense industrial nexus in its own 
right—achieved record outputs for ten major products, 
and many records were set up by the general chemicals 
division ; both of these important branches of the ICI 
group have been affected by 
the shortage of sulphur and 
sulphuric acid—a shortage 
that the report labels as 
“serious” though it 
emphasises that it was “ not 
altogether unforeseen” and 
describes the steps that are 
being taken to relieve it by 
the conversion of a large 
part of the acid plant to use 
materials other than ele- 
mental sulphur. 


* 


Shortages provide, 
indeed, a recurring theme in 
the ICI report, but the 
general impression remains that, in 1950 at any 
tate, these were not so dire that their effects could 
not be partially avoided by timely improvisation 
and ingenuity. Whether something of the same kind 
of success will be seen in the current year is perhaps 
more doubtful ; many products could have been turned 
out in greater volume last year and.there are frank warn- 
ings that outputs of dyestuffs, paints and metal products 
are likely to be lower this year than last. Nor is the 
Problem merely confined to feeding the existing plants 
with an adequate flow of materials; there is hardly a 
branch of ICI’s immense range of activities that will 
not this year have new plant to run in and supply 
with every conceivable kind of raw material—chemical, 
metal, textile—if supplies can be found. Last year’s 
tesults showed the first major instalment of the benefits 
from new plant and extensions built since the war. They 
are part of the general story of increased national pro- 
ductivity in 1950. When it looks at the prospects for 
1951, the ICI report lends support to the doubts that 
have been in recent months whether a similar 
Tate of advance can be achieved this year. 


No doubt it would be a mistake to put the main 
emphasis on shortages, as though they presented an 
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abiding problem offering no hope of alleviation in the 
short-run or of more permanent solution later. Present 
difficulties, acute though they are, may seem less burden- 
some towards the end of this year. Some increases in 
output can be expected, and the economising force of 
higher prices will be salutary. But higher prices, in- 
creasing turnover and an ever-expanding range of 
technical operations invite attention to ICI’s financial 
problems. Few major industrial concerns have taken a 
more unequivocal line in the controversy about historical 
versus replacement costs than has ICI. The present 
accounts show the effect of a major revaluation of the 
assets under the control of the manufacturing divisions 
of the group. These now appear at their value as at 
January 1, 1950, based on their present-day cost taking 
account of their remaining useful life. The figures thus 
shown do not, therefore, represent the full cost of re- 
placing the assets, as they now stand, in new condition ; 
to provide depreciation corresponding to the new book 
values will replace what now remains of the original 
assets when their working life expires, but it will not 
replace them in their pristine entirety. 

This revision of asset values has produced striking 
changes in the balance sheet. 
For the parent company 
(the group figures are some- 
what larger) a surplus of 
£96,120,273 has resulted 
from the revaluation, which 
represents the difference 
between the net values at 
which assets were entered 
in the 1949 balance sheet 
and the cost of replacing 
their unexpired substance 
at contemporary prices. As 
a result, a corresponding 
reserve has been set up 
on the other side of the 
balance sheet. This part of 
the operation, however, is 
primarily a matter of book- 
keeping ; its inner importance is that the revalued 
asset figures enable the directors more accurately 
to provide for depreciation of the physical assets 
in their partly-used condition, on a basis of current prices 
(though, to repeat, this change of practice will still not 
provide in full for their replacement in unused condi- 
tion). Hence, the provision for the maintenance of 
manufacturing assets now falls into two parts—one patt 
related directly to the current value of assets and 08 
less precise, part in the form of an additional reserve 
for obsolescence and replacement. - In the consolidated 
accounts, depreciation (based on the new valuation) 
absorbs £8,694,823, against {6,660,622 in 1949—thus 
emphasising that the true character of revaluation is not 
a means of conjuring up large book reserves, but involves 
a new responsibility to make greater provision against 
assets from each year’s revenue. The capital reserve for 
the obsolescence and replacement of assets receives an 
appropriation of a round £5,000,000 from the year’s 
taxed profits. 

The combination of these two elements of costing and 
judgment in the provision for replacement of fixed assets 
probably represents the best practical approach, given 
the state of the law and the rigid views of many 
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accountants. Similarly, the riation to revenue 
reserve for stock replacement of {4,000,000 i 
the need to maintain working capital intact, us as 
may be, by setting aside sums for the replacement of 
stocks at higher price levels. It may be thought that 
these are large amounts, and so they are absolutely ; but 
judged in relation to the group’s financial needs they 
appear much more modest. To take one example, the 
value of the group’s stocks of raw materials and finished 
goods increased from £55.1 million at the end of 1949 
to £59.9 million at the end of last year; it would be 
surprising if this apparent increase did not mask, for 
many important materials, an actual fall in physical 
quantities. Almost certainly the rise in debtors from 
£27.7 million to £35.8 million states more vividly the 
- effect of rising prices last year. Apart from the strain 
of current finance, there is the weight of capital expen- 
diture on fixed assets which last year exceeded £25 mil- 
lion. The report acknowledges—what clearly emerges 
from the balance sheet—the need for further finance to 
complete the large capital programmes to which ICI is 
committed. But beyond admitting that the private 
placing of £20 million of loan stock last year does not 
constitute a precedent for any future issue, the report 
is silent about future intentions. 


* 


If the ICI report is a record of productive expansion, 
technical adventure, and financial awareness, the Dunlop 
report runs it a close second. To be responsible for 
group assets of £100 million is a burden shared by few, 
even though the ICI group total may be nearly three and 
a half times that of the Dunlop group. Evidently, the 
net book value of the Dunlop group assets of just over 
£24 million is a very long way short of the current values 
of the partly-used assets that the book figures represent. 
The gulf between the high cost of replacing fixed assets 
and the normal depreciation provisions that are available 
for that purpose is emphatically described in the Dunlop 
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_ But almost equal emphasis is laid y 

imposed on the group by violent fluctuation ¢ 
the prices of rubber and cotton, its principal tay 
, reflection of last year’ 
ene 8 inventor 


om £25 million to £40 million demanded 
this prodigious rise in prices has been financed 
from the proceeds of last year’s issue of ordinary capital 
at 100 per cent premium, together with total appropria. 
tions from profit and loss account of £1,915,000. Boh 
Dunlop and ICI have followed the practice of specifically 
setting aside the equivalent of tax relief in respect of 
initial allowances—an i that other companics 
might with advantage have followed in the past, since th: 
allowances are to be suspended from April next year, 


* 


What is the conclusion to be drawn by ordinary stock. 
holders from the reports of these two industrial giants ? 
Each is paying an increased ordinary dividend, though 
well within the bounds of moderation and restraint, 4 
the accompanying chart clearly demonstrates. ICI; 
I2 per cent (against 10 per cent) and Dunlop’s 17} per 
cent (against 15 per cent paid since 1946) would seem 
modest indeed if they were calculated, not on issued 
ordinary capital, but on the effective equity resources of 
the undertakings. At 65s. Dunlop ordinary stock units 
yield 5.4 per cent, e ICI at sos. give a return of 
4.8 per cent. Both groups have their full share of 
problems, industrial and financial. Each would be pre- 
disposed to put financial above the demands of 
stockholders for increased dividends ; consolidated pro- 
gress rather than dynamism stands out from their record 
in the last decade. But among the “ blue chips” there 
are few that rank higher or are likely to present holders 
with less cause for concern over the years. 
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Business Notes 


Gilts at 1949 Lows 


The slide in 2 hee has 


rther during the past week. 
mae behaviour in recent sulitie te the falls in prices “of 
the medium and longer stocks were not y severe, 


a notable hee 
standards of 


abnormal! 
| but they sufficed to carry several of them below the nadir of 


the major slump of 1949—at least if prices are calculated net. 

Deane have fallen to a net price of 64% (after touching 
643) at which they yield £2 178. . 4d. per cent flat ; 3 per cent 
Treasury stock (1966 or yields nearly 1/16 more than 
that ; while 4 per cent Comsols yield y 41/16 per cent 
flat and over 4 per cent on the assumption of redemption at 
their optional date in 1957. This renewed weakness reflected 
not only the basic factors that had been the market 
in previous weeks but also the caution induced by the Persian 
crisis—which has incidentally a. the exuberance of the 
industrial market, provoking some sacoamg by profes- 
conals and much more selectivity by investors in thelr search 
for inflation beneficiaries. 


The gilt-edged market, aapecelly the medium-dated 
stocks, has had to contend, too, with competition from the 
Worki Bank issue which, not , has attracted an 
attention out of all proportion to its size. "Given the bank’s 
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sponsors were well advised to pitch the terms at a 


left a good margin for contingencies.. By the time the lists 
opened on Wednesday, the redemption yield of this 15-20 
Coca gost teal 14s, 4d. per cent at the issue price of 97) 
deal less liberal than it had done at the time of 
the offer on underwriting, for in the meantime the redemption 
yield on Savings Bonds, 1960-70, had widened from 
£3 8s. sd. to £3 10s. 7d. per cent to the latest date. It was 
- — sufficient—in conjunction with the ee 
a tax- coupon—to ensure a strong response, wi 
immediate closure of the lists. The {5,000,000 offered was 
covered 5} times, and the stock opened at a premium of 3, 
later narrowing to §/16. Another gilt-edged issue wi'l > 
launched next i further {2,000,000 for the City of 
Nairobi, by way of 33 per cent stock, 1968-70, offered at 99. 


* * * 


Weakness in the Shorts 


In addition to these sources of pressure on gilt-edged, 
eying Agipmcenipenireonigsintnnng Tpmppagnine Im 
case for a more positive monetary policy as argued in 
these and other columns in recent weeks. As a result, the 
gilt-edged scene has presented one quite unusual feature— 
a sharp weakness in short bonds, the yields on which have 
actually risen more than have those of the longs. This 
is quite contrary to experience during the earlier phase of 
market malaise, in which apprehensions about the risks run 
ee ee ere ee ee 
attractions of the shorts. At the time the 
= rin of Th eclanlighdardeele-oaes dget levels, 
were $ 0 W pre-bu 
despite the considerable fall that had occurred in the mediums 
and longs; but on the Friday the short market weakened 


sharply, the 2} per cent uer Stock, 1955 (which now 
has a li fe of just under 34 years dropping By 9/32. Ir has 
since eased further, acon over the week its yield has risen 


from 1 27/32 per a to nearly 2 per cent, compared with 
I 25/32 pet cent on Budget eve. The spread between the 
yield on this stock and that on 24 per cent , which had 
widened from under 1 11/16 to nearl 2 per cent in the 

ious five months or so (almost wholly because of the fall 
ne has therefore narrowed to 1% per cent in a few 


The market has argued that the relative immunity enjoyed 
by the shorts during the long phase of decline in the medium 
and long stocks is primarily attributable to the maintenance 
of the official peg for short money rates and Treasury bills. 
It is felt that if this peg were removed or reinserted at a 
higher level, the yields on short bonds would come into 
closer alignment with those on the medium and longer 
stocks. Since the decisive voice in this market is generally 
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that of the discount market, which runs its bond portfolios 
on short money borrowed from the banks, any - substantial 
movement in short money rates would, no doubt, have this 
effect ; but the argument in these columns has been that a 
tighter monetary policy could exert a considerable restraining 
force even though it did not provoke any large disturbance of 
the existing pattern of money market rates, Any change 
would obviously have strong psychological effects, and the 
initial repercussion on the shorts might be considerable ; 
but if the increase in money rates were moderate (such, for 
example, as would approximately restore them to the levels 
ruling before Dr Dalton’s arbitrary reduction in 1945), there 
would not necessarily be an equivalent change in the eventual 
yield basis for the short bonds—unless the discount market 
were apprehensive that the whole rate structure would be 
lifted still further. The margin between bond yields and 
money rates fluctuates within quite wide limits, and it is 
wider now than on many occasions in the past. 


* * w 


Stock Exchange Celebrations 


The Stock Exchange is celebrating in festive mood the 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the present House. Members gave a rousing 
welcome to the King and Queen when they graciously visited 
the building on Wednesday, and a commemoration banquet, 
which many City notables will attend, is being held on 
Monday next. On the all too rare occasions when the Stock 
Exchange basks in some share of the popular limelight—as 
has a during the current festivities and, on a smaller 
scale, during its recent début on television—the House 
should take every opportunity to get to grips with the 
problem to which the King alluded in his speech when he 
told members that “ the t majority of your fellow-citizens 
have only an extremely hazy idea of the complicated 
machinery revolving within these walls.” 

It is worth pointing out, too, that Stock Exchange 
publicity should not be unduly on the defensive in its attitude 
towards the acquisitive instinct ; there has perhaps been too 
much emphasis, in the television programme and in outside 
pronouncements in the House’s support, on the fact that 
“ the volume of speculation is unimportant in relation to the 
volume of genuine investment” and that “charities and 
pension and welfare funds are among the House’s best 
customers.” The point that really needs to be got 
across to the public is, surely, almost precisely the 
opposite one. Britain now enjoys a higher standard of 
living than most of the rest of Western Europe largely 
because the machinery for linking ordinary people’s 
acquisitive instincts with increases in production has worked 
better—or, perhaps one should say, used to work better 
—here than elsewhere. And in that machinery, which is 
the mainspring of a free economy, the expertise that the 
Stock Exchange has accumulated over more than two 
hundred and fifty years of its history in Change Alley and 
Capel Court plays a vital role. Unfortunately it also plays a 
mysterious role—and that mystery cannot easily be eluci- 
dated even by those whose job it is to analyse it without 
adequate statistics. It is singularly unfortunate, therefore, 
that at the anniversary meeting of the Proprietors of the 


British Banking Survey 


The annual survey of British Banking will appear 
next week. The Economist will contain a group of 


special articles on salient banking trends, and com- 
oe statistical tables on banking in the United 

ingdom, Eire and the British Commonwealth will 
be published in the Records and Statistics Supple- 
ment, 
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Stock Exchange last week the Council had to announce 
it has withdrawn the form of questionnaire recently cir 
lated to members about past turnover and other informatio, 
that the Council hoped =e the chairman, M, 
Braithwaite, hopes that it will be possible to work oy 
new basis for the publication of statistics and that the he 
House will co-operate to that end, Some members had 
apparently felt that completion of the original questionn,i 
would have involved disclosure of trading secrets, while , 
ae others shrank from the volume of work involved 
have still to learn how closely the need for bette 
public understanding of the role of the Stock Exchange 
touches their own interests. 


* * ® 


Mr Stokes and Mr Strauss 


The demeanour of Mr Stokes—ebullient and confide 
—upon his return this week from discussions in th 
United States concerning his new responsibility of ry 
materials, was seemingly encouraging. His words, of neces. 
sity, were vague. Sulphur supplies in the second half of 
this year “ would be better ”——a statement could be expected 
in two weeks’ time. Cotton prospects were much brighter. 
He was sure America appreciated Britain’s shortage of 
shipping and would “come to our aid.” Molybdenum had 
taken up most of the time in his talks, but these had covered 
all the raw materials in short supply. He thought, in 
general, “we were going to be all right”: but he did no 
expect very early results from the work of the international 
commission on raw materials in Washington. Later in the 
week he reiterated his optimism, criticising “people who 
blare about shortages when they don’t exist ”—which would 
seem to be rather over-stating his case ; and incidentally 
allied himself with the estimate of 16 million tons of stee! 
output this year that some weeks ago the British Iron and 
Steel Federation upheld against the expressed doubts of the 
nationalised Iron and Steel Corporation and of the Minister 
of Supply. 

Mr Strauss, at the same time, was equalling Mr Stokes in 
vagueness—if not necessarily in optimism. In two talks with 
the press during one day of a tour of arms factories in the 
North-West, he managed to skate around the subject of 
direction of labour in a way that gave some of the nationdl 
newspapers the impression that he thought it was likely 
and others that he thought it was not: The same ambiguity 
of interpretation applied to his remarks concerning the 
possible diversion of cotton workers to munitions produc- 
tion. The official emphasis appears to be upon his statc- 
ment that direction and diversion were not necessary of 
intended at the moment, and that possible reductions of 
activity in some industries through shortage of raw material 
might be relied on to supply some of the labour for new 0 
re-opened arms factories. Minister of Supply’s interest 
in manpower for defence production is natural. But in dis 
cussing the prickly subject of direction of labour—without, 
apparently, an very. new or. useful to say about it- 
he was well advised to point out that-such a decision woul 
require the consent of Parliament. He might have beet 
better advised to remember—and to point out—that | 


would not, in any case, be a decision taken by the Ministet 


of Supply. 
* * * 


Europe and the Sulphur Shortage 


How disproportionately the shortage of sulphur foo 
America affects Britain, compare ith other Western 
European countries, is illustrated in a survey of sulpbur¢ 
acid production and raw materials issued by the Econom 

inistration this week. Only six of the 14 
Pan seis eae emer! 
more than 50 per cent of the acid produced here, element 
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sulphur accounts for only about a third of Swiss acid and a 
sith of that produced in. Norway, France, and Belgium- 
Luxemburg. 

The pattern of sulphuric acid production from different 
sulphur-bearing materials in the remainder of Western 
Europe, i , appears to be already not far removed from 
what Britain is striving to attain in two years’ time. Pyrites, 
the main alternative raw material, accounts for about two- 
thirds of all sulphuric acid production in the OEEC 
countries: of the major producers, Italy, though a consider- 
able sulphur producer, uses pyrites for 88 per cent of its acid 
production, France for 82 per cent, Western Germany for 80 
per cent, and Belgium-Luxemburg for 52 per cent. The 
United Kingdom uses pyrites for only 17 per cent of its acid 
output. It is true that Britain makes more use than most 
other countries of other alternative raw materials, such as 
spent oxide from gasworks, anhydrite, and zinc blende. But 
its greater dependence upon a raw material of which it was 
able to discern limitations upon supplies some two years 
ago is somewhat striking. 


The present comparison cannot entirely be taken as a 
measure of the foresight of Western Europe’s different 
national planners and businessmen. It has a certain amount 
to do with wartime policy. In 1938 only 22 per cent of 
Britain’s acid was made from crude sulphur, but during the 
war all new plant was based upon sulphur and some exist- 
ing plant converted to burn it, partly because equipment for 
this process was Cheaper, and partly because sulphur from the 
United States looked more secure than pyrites from Spain 
and Portugal. Across the Channel, of course, the reverse 


| held good for materials, and major producers therefore 


naturally strengthened their dependence upon pyrites. That, 
however, is not the whole of the story. The ECA survey 
fairly points out that since 1949 use of pyrites for sulphuric 
acid has risen by $9 per cent in Germany, by 38 per cent in 
Belgium-Luxemburg, 22 per cent in France, and 12 per 
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cent in Italy. (largely by bringing into use idle and war- 
damaged plant). War, in fact, left these countries better 
Situated to withstand a sulphur shortage than was Britain ; 
but they may have further improved their position. Last 
year, partly owing to abnormal breakdowns of overtaxed 
plant, Britain actually used less pyrites for sulphuric acid 
production than in 1949. No advantage can be gained by 
attempting to apportion blame for this inflexibility. In 1947 
the Government began to encourage the use of pyrites in new 
acid plant—partly in view of the balance of payments—and 
since mid-1949 it has refused to approve licences for con- 
struction of sulphur-burning acid plant. Some acid pro- 
ducers, upon their own assessment of the materials prospect, 
had already begun construction of plant using pyrites. The 
difficulties of producers pressed to change—in some cases 
to change back, within a decade—to a process involving 
costlier equipment can be understood. But appreciation of 
this situation, and action to meet it, do appear to have been 
too slow: and British industry as a whole will be paying 
for this laggardliness in the next few years. 


* * * 


Steel Output and Scrap Prices 


Current steel output presents an extremely patchy 
picture. Output in Scottish steelworks, which are particu- 
larly dependent upon supplies of scrap, has recently been cut 
sharply: Colvilles, for example, has reduced its output of all 
classes of steel product by 18 per cent. Steel Peech and 
Tozer at Sheffield has taken a fifth open-hearth furnace out of 
commission and is working its cogging and billet mill for 
only 12 shifts a week compared with the normal 17. Yet in 
other parts of the country steelmakers with satisfactory stocks 
of materials are producing at almost record levels: and 
taking the country as a whole, current output appears to be 








Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and 
Liverpool offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China have already opened to the public. At New York 
the day's work has not yet begun. In the East at Colombo 
it is tea-time and in Hong Kong business is finished for 
another day. But wherever business men engaged in the 
Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch 
of The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute information, skilled 
assistance and effi¢ient banking services 
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it is careful to preserve the personal 
touch that has been a tradition of each 
of its members during two centuries. 
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something approaching that in were year—which might 
imply up to two per cent lower 
of ie dy saa site en} oe 
nouncements u ture exports to ignore 

ae eS tae tae 


ibilities assumed last year by 

defence of Western Germany, which must eventually cost 
steel. British negotiators, from t departments and 
the industry, are pressing for a larger share of the limited 
scrap exports (15 per cent of current German collections 
aan pet anne ne a ee 
but there is of course no prospects of scrap imports of an 
order approaching that of last year. Imports of iron ore are 
barely meeting current consumption, and nothing is being 
added to the industry’s stocks: in this connection, the indus- 
try is looking with interest but with some reserve to Mr 
Stokes’s remarks concerning shipping. Slightly - improved 
collection of home scrap presents one encouraging 
feature of the raw materials situation. 

It is as yet impossible to judge the effect of the renewed 
home scrap drive, though the increases so far may well have 
arisen mainly from quicker “turn-round” within the steel 
industry itself. The question of price—concerning which 
the privately and publicly-owned central organisations of the 
industry alike preserve an impenetrable reticence—has this 
week been brought into the open by the National Federation 
of Scrap Iron, Steel and Metal Merchants, who deny that 
scrap merchants in general are satisfied with a level of scrap 
prices almost unchanged since prewar (slight adjustments 
for extra transport costs have been . As: regards 
the first owner of capital scrap, the price control does allow 
for a few grants in special cases such as the recovery of 
tramlines, and occasionally of agricultural scrap. But a 
scrap merchants, whose labour, power, oxy-acetylene and 
overhead costs have risen in with the general 
price akc eennashsie Sasaniureamaiedine deresicalc nese 
roughly £4 10s. a ton—allows them makes collection, sort- 
ing and delivery to steel-works hardly worth while. They 
feel that the “ tatters ’"—individual rag-and-bone merchants— 
who collect marginal supplies of small scrap will hardly 
bother about scrap iron when woollen rags, for example, 
fetch {950 a ton. Prices abroad vary from about £8 a ton 
in Holland to more than £20 a ton in Belgium and Italy ; 
where these have not been allowed to rise, substantial 
amounts of = are traded through black markets. No 
black market in scrap exists here ; but the feeling of the 
scrap merchants the lack of incentive for owners of 
odd items of scrap rusting in out of the way corners—may 
mean that in getting out that last million or half-million 
tons of scrap, the steel industry may need to consider price 
once again, despite its admitted successes in past years. 


* * * 


A Heavy Jet Bomber 


The first flight of the first heavy jet bomber built 
in this country is an important event for the designers, 
Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., and an even more important one 
for Bomber Command, ‘which can now look forward to 
deliveries of its first postwar long range bomber towards the 
end of next year. Even though orders for the Vickers 
bomber had been placed at the begi of the year, the 
success of a design is never certain until the first fli 
Large high-speed aircraft present greater ‘difficulties 
do fighters ; this is the first proof that British designers can 
surmount them. Vickers now emerge as one of the leading 
aitframe constructors in the rearmament programme. The 
Company sr bate oe Semen tas. cape Sane aeuners: Sea 
transports and the Viscount airliner, and is tooling up for the 
new bomber and for the first swept-wing fighter to be 
ordered for the RAF. This new aircraft also may 
be a for delivery by the end of 1952. 


t may be the military advantages of stan- 
Riven dette Ma ale much wisdom in the 


facturers of these three products 
decision from 
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Italian Labour 


The National Coal Board has at length gained som 
ractical results from its recruiting of Italian workers, 
resentatives of the board and of the Ministry of Labour 


and the first party of 24 has arrived this week. Medical 
examination and travel to Britain has been arranged by 
the Ministry ; from the reception hostel the NCB is 
taking its Italian recruits to a centre at Maltby, nea 
Rotherham, for about ten weeks’ study of English. This first 
party, which is made up of untrained, “ green” workers, 
then requires the statutory three weeks’ training before going 
underground. The men will then be drafted to areas pa- 
ticularly needing manpower—provided that the local union 
agree. The NCB divisions to which are likely to be 
sent are the Scottish, North-Eastern, North-Western, South- 
Western, and West 3, Most of the coalfields con- 
cerned have already had experience of Poles and European 
volunteers, 


After the first as of about 30 are expected t0 
arrive each week. ig centre could accom- 
rosy tates tins. thee teaee by this rate 
of arrival ; but it is not by any means clear how many Italians 
will in fact be brought to Britain. "The first figure, mentioned 
during negotiations with the union last year, was 6,000; 
later estimates of the numbers of recruits who might be avail- 
able were as high as 14,000, These estimates, too, spoke 
trained miners: but it seems clear that the number of trained 
men still to be had is very much smaller than seemed possible 
late last year. the winter, was als 
recruiting such men and it secured a large proportion 
those available, It seems that by the end of the year 
some 2,000 td 3,000 ra might actually be working, ia 
British mines (generally on haulage and other ancillary activi- 
ties, allowing orn daaaie ae to the coalface} 
By the end ‘of the summer, ‘when is beginning 
to deliver recruits to the pits, the should have 4 
clearer idea of its home er prospects, and of 
number of foreign miners it will need. 


* * ‘ x 


Trouble About Plasterboard 


The Minister of Wotks hasten « sox unusual step 
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products. Gypsum and plaster, indeed, are relatively plenti- 
ful, though shortage of suitable paper has curtailed the pro- 
duction of plasterboard at a time when builders are using 
it in increasing quantities. The British Plaster Board group 
produced a large proportion of last year’s total output—nearly 
45 million square yards—but there are several other large 
manufacturers including ial Chemical Industries 
which has plant at Billingham capable of producing 9,000,000 
square yards a year. Since last October output has fallen, 
and in March eee 

s ; stocks of plasterboard, moreover, have alling 
ready Soc cbs UME ad og ek eine Go > 
741,000 square yards, less than a week’s production. 

The Minister’s action has arisen out of a voluntary agree- 
ment by which the producers have undertaken not to increase 
prices without his consent. In recent months discussions have 
been held about the raising of prices to cover the higher cost 
of coal, transport, and paper. Talks with the British Plaster 
Board group on this matter ended in deadlock, and the 
Ministry states that the group has now withdrawn from the 
voluntary agreement. Some other producers, by agreement 
with the Ministry, are able to increase their selling prices by 
a higher margin than that allowed in the maximum price 
orders now made to cover British Plaster Board’s products. 
These permit an increase of $d. a square yard on the price 
of plasterboard, so that wallboard made by the now 
sells at 2s. 23d. a square yard—while the increases 
to the other producers range from 1d. to 14d. a square yard. 
The Ministry’s explanation is that the costs of the other 
companies are higher than the costs of British Plaster Board, 
but the group has yet to publish its own comments on the 
dispute. It is, however, possible at this stage to question the 
desirability of singling out an individual producer for 
administrative scant this kind, particularly action which 
appears to deal less favourably with that producer by com- 
parison with others. 








upon carefully valued properties 
situated in selected districts in 
many parts of the country. This 
The Society’s “spread-over” of mortgages en- 

hances already solid security 


L enjoyed by our Investing 
Market tions; they are Members. 
being given” Om Agreed Motice Since its incorporation in 1882 


this old-established Society has 
never failed to pay the agreed 
rates of interest at the agreed 
times, and in spite of wars and 
crises its stability has remained 
unshaken. As a medium for the 
non- speculative investor, who 
seeks, above all, security of capital, 
desires a reasonable, 


res. Steady 
return, it is today an excellent 
proposition. 
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Society. Interest is calculated from 
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Power at the Pithead 


Coal mining is not only the pri source of 
the electricity generated in the United Kingdom: 32), 
one of the most important industrial users of electric powe; 

4,000 million units a year, equivaley, 


. utvalen; 
to about cent of the generated annual; 
by the British ABlectricity Authority consumpti 


more cautiously, expects a total consumption of 7, 
10,000 million units a year by the time its long-term ple 
matures in 1965. More at the coalface, indeed, js 
i i the coal and of the ney 
mining methods that supplement it. The National Co 
Board and the British icity Authority are now co. 
sidering whether extra electric power should not only b: 
available, but generated, at the pithead. 


The coal industry already, in fact, buys only about half 
its electricity from the electricity supply industry. It owa; 
and operates on its own account 379 power stations 
containing 895 small steam-generating sets, nearly all m 
larger than 3,000 kW capacity. With this equipmen— 
mostly old, obsolete and inefficient—it generates some 2,00 
million units a year, handling a maximum demand of jus 
under 500,000 kW. Its remaining demand is met by pur 
chases of power from the Area Electricity Boards. The 
provision of perhaps 1,500,000 kW of additional capacity, 
to meet the industry’s estimated maximum demand in fow- 
teen years’ time, will be no small task in itself. But it is 
further complicated by the Board’s desire—justified in th: 
interests of general fuel economy—to link the provision of 
power with the low-grade fuel problem of the coal industry. 


For years the proportion of inferior coal in the total raised 
to the surface has been increasing, and modern methods of 
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mining and dust suppression will continue-to increase this 


proportion. At the same time the consumer’s demand for 
consistent quality requires heavy investment in cleaning 
Salle the ondet of £1,500 for each ton of hourly capacity. 


some of these inferior fuels are burnt in the 


— permit. rae ie 
Board eves should supplemen ; —. 
stations at the pithead, run in conjunction with the colliery 
cleaning plant, to burn further unsaleable fines and 
middlings ; and by ited power stations serving 
a group of collieries with low transport costs on fuel. 

have by practice on the Continent: in 
Holland, Germany, and France low-grade fuels are 
burnt in special furnaces at “ ” power stations 

x 


The first approach to the project in Britain has been a 
joint study, by the Coal Board and the BEA, of a specific 
case at one of the Board’s collieries. The question of special 
equipment to burn the lowest grades of coal—with a lower 
thermal efficiency than normal but possibly, owing to their 
cheapness, with a satisfactory economic efficiency—has been 
studied in conjunction with the boiler t manufacturers, 
The principle that the price of electricity supplied by such 
a pithead power station to the collieries should bear a relation 
to the price of coal supplied by them would seem to follow. 
But no decision has yet been reached upon a question that— 
in general if not in the specific case—may well become the 
most important: who is to rum these power stations? The 
Board, inclining towards treating pithead-generated elec- 
tricity as a by-product of coal uction, may feel it should 
become one of their diverse “ activities ”: the BEA, 
following the traditional policy. of the electricity supply 
industry, may no doubt consider that if any advantages in 
fuel economy are to be gained by operating power stations 
on colliery sites, its engineers are the right people to do it. 
Other factors affect the discussion, such as the suitability— 
and readiness—of colliery sites, the supply of equipment and 
personnel ; and the balance of financial advantage. It would 
be too early to prejudge an argument upon the principle: 
but it may well be one that the Minister—with such advice 
as he can muster upon national fuel policy—will eventually 
have to decide. 


* * * 


Canada’s Balance of Payments 


In 1950, according to official figures just published, 
Canada ran a current account deficit of $316 million, com- 
pared with a current account surplus of $187 million in 1949. 
But its gold and U.S. dollar reserve rose by $625 million, in 
contrast with its increase of only $119 million in 1949. The 
reconciling factor between these two at first sight contradic- 
tory statements of fact was, of course, net inflow of 
$941 million of capital into the Dominion last year ; in 1949 
there had been a net capital outflow of $68 million. All 
this vast net inflow of capital came from the United States, 
but only about $167 million of it represented direct United 
States participation in the development of Canadian resources 
(chiefly for petroleum dev in western Canada and 
mining in Quebec). The rest of the inflow from 
the United States, amounting to over $780 million, was 
mainly motivated by American investors’ expectation that the 
foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar would be 
increased—an ion that was parti rife in the 
third quarter of the year. After the ian dollar was set 
Aloe ag em a ewe spent. tn. Crates ety the oot 

ow of capital stopped altogether it di 
‘pparently go sharply into reverse. | 

In “normal” conditions of international trade, it might 
seem peculiar that a country whose external accounts were 





striking egional 
balance. Canada’s current account deficit with the United 
States shrank from $589 million in 1949 to $394 million in 
1950, and its current account with the United King- 
dom fell from $439 million to $33 million (thanks to a 
33 per cent increase in British exports to Canada, and a 
similar perce: decrease in British imports from it). As 
Canada ran a t of $26 million with overseas sterling area 
countries last year (against a surplus of $135 million in 1949), 
its-accounts with the sterling area as a whole came very near 
to exact balance in 1950, after having shown a surplus of no 
less than $574 million in 1949. Canada, in short, has now 
reached a position where its overall external accounts show a 
current deficit that is not inappropriate to its present state 
of development, but where those accounts are not jacked up 
by excess sales to customers that always seemed liable to be 
cut off from it by the exi of dollar supplies. 


* * * 
Export Volume still rising 

The detailed fo: Sguses for April confirm the 
importance of oe Ese present trading position. 


Since April last year the 
over s per cent, whereas t 

by only a little over 17 per cent. Export pices have been 
rising steadily month by month, but far than import 
prices. Thus the exporting industries of the country start 
at a disadvantage apart from oe difficulties such as 
shipping space, which improv April, or raw material 
shortages and the switch to rearmament, which do not yet 
seem to have affected exports eer The volume 
of exports for the first four months of 1951 compares well 
with last year. According to the Board of Trade index, the 
volume for January to April this year was about 3 per cent 
above the average of last year and over 8 per cent above the 
average of the first four months of 1950. 


Compared with the corresponding period of 1950 the 
volume of os of cotton woven piece goods was nearly 
15 per cent higher in the first four months of this year ; 
woollen and worsted manufactures increased by more, 
but rayon manufactures were less than last year. Exports 
of commercial vehicles, motor and pedal cycles were larger 
than last year; exports of new cars were about a tenth 
lower, but tts of chassis were a little higher. Exports of 
most types of machinery were about the same as last year, 
but exports of machine tools were slightly increased, as was 
the total for i and parts. Dollar exports seem 
to compare well with those in the same period in 1950. 
Automobile exports were less to Canada, but in general 
greater to the United States ; cotton and wool goods increased 
to both countries. ine tool exports were greatly 
increased to Canada and the total exports of machinery and 
parts increased by over a quarter to and also by over 
a third to the United States. Thus exports of manufactured 
goods have been running above their corresponding 1950 
level, and at about the level of the last quarter of that year. 
It is still too early to gauge what the effect of steel and 
other shortages or of rearmament will be. 


of import prices has risen by 
export price index has risen 


* * * 


Insurance on Show 

A Festival exhibition, “Risks Round the World,” is 
being staged by the British Insurance Association, which 
represents virtually all the British and Commonwealth 
insurers ing in this country except Llioyd’s under- 


operating 
writers. It is being held in the Royal Exchange, which is now 
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the headquarters of one of the oldest insurance compani 
and used to house Lloyd’s. The age and ubiquity of sh 
insurance is effectively illustrated by tableaux flanking a large 
crystal globe in the centre of which appear a number of 
different pictures depicting the insurance aspect of recent 
scientific developments. There is also a machine that issues 
a personal accident insurance covering the purchaser for 
£1,000 against death and serious injury (other than from war 
or aviation) during the succeeding 24 hours, for a premium 
of 6d. There would seem to be scope here for racing 
motorists, steeplejacks and others who are not normally 
eligible for this type of insurance to profit from a visit to the 
exhibition ; the annual rate of premium is, however, comfort- 
ably in excess of that normally charged for personal accident 
insurance of this type, and the insurers are thus well protected 
against adverse selection. A machine of similar type is to 
~ be installed at Heath Row Airport in the near future. 


Until it was galvanised into activity by the threat of 
nationalisation, British insurance advertising was uninspired 
and uninformative. An active anti-nationalisation press 
advertising campaign was then initiated by the life 
offices ; it has since developed into the collective advertising 
of the merits of life assurance, The British Insurance Asso- 
ciation, too, has begun running a series of advertisements 
focused upon the more unusual of overseas insurance, 
These efforts are a welcome _ at a great industry is not 
frightened of speaking for itself and the public it serves. 


* * * 


Hastening Coal Compensation 


It is to be hoped that the former Durham coal owners’ 
scheme to hasten agreement on valuation of all collieries in 
the district—and hence the eventual share-out of the district’s 
£13 million compensation for assets with “coal industry 
value "—will be accepted. The proposal of the Durham 
Coal Owners’ Association is that two independent assessors 
should determine the valuation of the collieries by April 
next ; members of the association who accept, and coal 
owners Outside the association who also enter the scheme, 
will be bound to accept the findings of these assessors. The 
assessors’ findings will then go forward to the District Valua- 
tion Board, whose responsibility it is to fix the valuation of 
these assets in accordance with the district’s share of the 
“ global compensation ” of £164.6 million originally fixed by 
the Greene tribunal — and of other assets of the former 
colliery companies that are paid for apart from the “ global 
sum.” 


There is no guarantee that the District Valuation Board 
will accept the valuations determined by these assessors and 
voluntarily accepted by the coal owners ; it may well vary 
some or al of them, since it cannot devolve its formal respon- 
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sibility in the matter. When such voluntary agreement; 

first put forward, indeed, the question was raised eae 
they accorded with the provisions of the nationalisatio, 
statute ; but the Ministry commented that the valuation 
boards could obviously take mote of these agreed valuation; 
and if they so judged could accept them in whole or part, [; 
practice the inability of owners to agree on relative valuation; 
—and hence upon eventual division of the compensation— 
has been one of the more protracted of the chain of delay; 
that make up the process of compensation. Such agreemeny; 
Mave already hastened the process in four smaller | 
districts—Somerset, Leicester, Cannock Chase, and Kent 
and some payments have been made to owners in these arex; 
Durham, and also Northumberland, which in January 
accepted a similar voluntary scheme, are the first of the large: 
valuation districts to follow their example—one that mys: 
be acceptable to the vast majority of colliery shareholders. 
whose aoe of the £164.6 million total has steadily declined 
in value during the four years of official and private delay; 
over this settlement. , 


Shorter Notes 


Shell’s final ordinary dividend of 7} per cent, tax free, 
brings the total payment to 124 per cent net, much as the 
market had expected. After the announcement selling of 
Shell ordinary units by the inevitable optimists who had 
hoped for 15 per cent was quickly absorbed by stron 
investment buying and the price showed little change on 
balance at {4tt. 

* 


The Treasury has consented to a reorganisation of the 
capital of three leading Rhodesian copper companies by the 
capitalisation of reserves. Roan Antelope are to issue four 
new §s. ordinary shares for every five stock units now in 
issue ; Rhodesian Selection Trust are to make a one for one 
bonus issue ; and Mufulira, which is controlled by RST, 
are to issue two new {1 ordinary shares for every three, 


* 


The announcement by Standard Motor of a scrip bonus 
of five new §s. ordinary shares for every two existing §5. 
stock units, which will raise the issued ordinary capital from 
£1,465,000 to £5,127,500, warmed the stock market. This 
step has been taken to indicate a greater distribution to 
equity shareholders this year. 


* 


Japan imported 75 million lb. of raw wool in 1950 com 
pared with 41 million lb. in 1949. Australia supplied 60 
million lb., New Zealand and South Africa together 7 million 
lb. and Argentina and Uruguay 8 million lb. Its consumption 
of raw wool last year amounted to 51 million Ib. (clear basis) 
against 16 million lb. in 1949. 


Royal Mall.—The Ministry of Food’s 
muddle and mismanagement during the long 
course of its negotiations for a bulk-buying 
meat agreement with Argentina has had a 
serious effect on the trading fortunes of 
Royal Mail and other shipping companies 
that operate specially constructed refrigerated 
liners for the River Plate trade. After the 
cessation of meat imports in July, 1950, 
Royal Mail could not find full alternative 
employment for its refrigerated liners. 
Despite relatively satisfactory results from 
its other operations, therefore, the company’s 
operating profits fell from £2,946,863 to 

2,373,551. The shipowners consider they 

ave a justifiable claim on the Government 
for protection against these losses, which 
were incurred thro circumstances quite 


outside their control. Representations to 
secure compensation have been made, but so 
far with no success, Another special risk 


Company Notes 


attached to trading with South America 
today is that arising from the delay in remit- 
ting accumulated balances of freight and 
passenger money from Brazil and Argentina ; 
= a — of y delay, sat eran due to 
Mail from subsidiary companies 
have risen in the latest balance sheet from 
£135,101 to £508,957. Although some remit- 
tances have received since the end of 
the year, others are still piling up; this is 
giving rise to some concern lest there should 
a repetition of the exchange losses that 
the company suffered last August, when 
eh ay devalued the “free” rate. 
view of the decline in nolieasa ordinary 
shareholders cannot feel dissati with the 
maintenance of the ordinary dividend at 
7} per cent, - _ must oo the 
L tax cent distribution 
from capital ocolis, ial position 
of the group appears to be sound ; there has 


been a fall in cash holdings from £6,174,15? 
to £3,833,149, but this has been balanced 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1949 1950 
Ripening SHOR ais hao 2,946,863 2.315551 
Total income .........++e+500% 3,231,907 2,684,877 
Depreciation .......6..00++00e5 1,402,037 1,317,584 
TUN i cet a ako dgehoe 1,028,177 755,18) 
Ordinary dividends ..........+- 165,000 a7 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 1 t 
General reserves ......6.0-+++0+ 150,000 ca 
Added to group carry forward .. 62,695 6, 
Cons. balance sheet analysis 
Fixed assets, Jess Gepasciation . 6,425,193 6,541,758 
Total current assets .........-- 14,958,861 156200 
Cath strostrrrrscerercacsssees, Git It S518 


"579 9,715,858 
PTT ha aetos tes te<ds 9,580,579 oD 


inary capital ........+++++ _ 4,000,000 4,000,080 
‘stribution from capital pro 
Wid edieery doch at Sas.2d yiddds £4 11s. per cen. 
by further investment in gilt-edged stocks 
which are shown at a value 
£7,255,118, against £4,725,816. The grouP 
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not all the gold is in Kalgoorlie 





The many opportunities open to business men in Australiz 
and New Zealand are far richer than the famous “ Golden 
Mile” of Kalgoorlie, Western Australia gold mining centre. 


The Bank of Australasia offers up-to-date information on 
prevailing market conditions to business men interested 
in trade in Australia or New Zealand. Write for our booklet 
“The Answers To Your Questions” which may be 
obtained from the Bank on request. It contains not only 
information concerning the commercial world but also more 
personal details about life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
(opposite Australia House) 


CATER, BRIGHT WEN 
& CO., LIMITED 


Incorporating 
ROGER CUNLIFFE, SONS & CO., 


52 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C3 


DISCOUNT BROKERS 


AND BANKERS 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £100,000,000 


Directors : 
JOHN MuSKER (CHAIRMAN) 
Sin G. E. Tritton, Br. W. B. Common 
Hon. A. V. AGaR-Ropartes E. M. Hornpy 
Sir G. A, HARFORD, BT. T. L. E. B. Guinness 
C. O. H. Bury H. COLviLLe 
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For a yield of 


hii 
4 /o 


TAX PAID 





invest in 


HASTINGS 
& THANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets exceed £14,000,000 
Reserves exceed £792,000 


Head Offices: Hastings & Ramsgate 
London : 99 Baker Street, W.I. 
Northern : 41 Fishergate, Preston, Lancs. 








JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, 
LIMITED. 


SHARE CAPITAL Issued or to 

Authorised be Issued 
£1,250,000 im 1,250,000 43% Cumulative Redeemable 

Preference Shares of {1 éach ... sik ---  £1,000,000 

in 2,000,060 Ordinary Shares of {leach ... {1,333,750 


£2,333,758 
ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS OF 1,000,000 4}°% CUMULATIVE 
REDEEMABLE PREFERENCE SHARES OF {1 EACH AT PAR, 
(Dividend on the Preference Shares will be payable by equal half yearly 
instalments on the 30th June and 3ist December in each year. The first 
payment will be payable on the 31st December, 1951, and will be 5.175d. 

per share less income tax.) 

JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, LIMITED are well-known throughout the world 
as Electrical Engineers and Cable Makers. 

The Directors have decided that it is desirable to raise further permanent 
capital and they have accordingly offered the Preference Shares referred 
to above to the Ordinary Shareholders by way of rights in proportion to 
their respective holdings. 

The net assets of the Company as shown in the audited Balance Sheet at 
3ist December, 1950, together with estimated net proceeds of the present 
issue of Preference Shares, are sufficient to cover the capital of such 
Preference Shares more than 4 times. 

The average of the profits for the three years ended on the 31st December, 
1950, before charging Income Tax but after deducting Profits Tax thereon 
at the rate of 10 per cent. and an additional 40 per cent. on the dividend 
on the Preference Shares, is sufficient to cover the dividend on such Preference 
Shares more than eight times. 


Directors: 
G. LESLIE WATES, J.P. W. GLASS, M.I.Mech.E. L. ALDRIDGE, 
C.B.E.. P. C. COOPER-PARRY, O.B.E,, M.C., J.P., F.C.A. JOHN N. 
DEAN, B.Se., A.R.LC., F.LRI. A. CLIFFORD HARTLEY, C.B.E., 
B.Sc.(Eng.)London, M.I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. STANLEY J. PASSMORE, 
R. W. C. REEVES, M.LE.E. 
Bankers: 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Brokers : 
H. VIGNE & SONS, 10, Old Jewry, —, E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, 
sondon. 


Solicitors : 
J. D. LANGTON & PASSMORE, 8, Bolton Street, London, W.1. 
Auditors : 
KENNEDY, FOX, OLDFIELD & CO., 238/243, Tempie Chambers, Tempie 
Avenue, London, E.C.4. 
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financial strength, however, must be con- 
sidered in relation to what the chairman. 
called “the high and increasing level of all 
shipping. disbursements and the greatly 
increased cost of new tonnage.” 

The — of meat imports from 
Argentina will, of course, be of material 
benefit to the company this year, but in- 
creases in freight and passenger fares are 
lagging well behind the rise m operating 
costs ; liner companies operating their ships 
in regular trades and at Shipping Conference 
rates benefit only indirectly and to a very 
limited extent from recent rises in the freight 
rates for bulk cargoes—rises that have been 
caused by increased demand for tramp ton- 
nage. In view of the increase in general 
expenses and shipbuilding costs and of the 
need to maintain an adequate fleet under the 
heavy burden of taxation, it would seem to 
be wise to avoid excessive optimism about 
the prospects for much higher profits this 
year. 

* 


Monsanto Chemicals.—The two most 
important problems facing the chemical 
industry today are the acute shortages of such 
essential raw materials as sulphur and the 
prospect of having to switch productive 
capacity to meet the needs of the rearmament 
programme. Demand for the industry’s pro- 
ducts is likely to remain high for some years 
to come, and Monsanto Chemicals is well 
placed to meet it. Its extensive capital 
development programme has borne an early 
crop of fruit this year in a sharp rise in 
trading profits from £959,127 to £1,685,897. 
The bulk of the additional volume of busi- 
ness came from greater production at the 
newly constructed factory at Newport, 
although raw material shortages prevented 
the plant from working contin y at full 
capacity. Monsanto have not neglected to 
pass some of the benefits on to ordinary 
shareholders, as was noted in The Economist 
of March 24th; it has raised its dividend 
from 45 co 55 per cent. 

Progress in the capital extension pro- 
gramme has been rapid in recent years ; 
capital additions of £1,300,000 brought the 
total sum spent in the four years 1947-50 to 
over £5,250,000 ; in addition, capital works 
still in progress are shown at £841,044 and 
outstanding commitments at £740,000. A 
broadening of the basis of issued capital to 
support the expansion of the company’s 
operations has therefore become advisable ; 
permission has now been given by the 
Treasury for a further issue of £1,500,000 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1949 1950 
Consolidated earnings :— £ f 

Trading profit .......c..eceee. 959,127 1,685,897 
Total WROOME 20 eee ceeseecess 963,766 1,686,478 
DepewciaMGon 6400s oa wis's ssn ecinw's 233,664 364,712 
pene ae ee eects onder wots 
sroup earnings for ordinary stock 5 12,69 
Ordinary dividends ............ 222,750 te 


Ordinary dividends (per cent) 45 55 
Added to group carry forward .. 42,696 252,107 


Cons, balance sheet analysis :— 


Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 3,721,424 4,771,769 
Net current assets...........4. 1,709,447 1,422,001 
DORI bakit de cichiediauns cites ke 1 791 1,879,011 
CORR ce sisi ccantsens «enkd oaiewrene eh 667,370 224,775 
ROWOVEE S62. Ui vr scvcccdasccaves 3,194,555 3,465,558 
Ordinary capital ..........000. 000 


ene ae at ot» yields £3 9s. per cent, 
— aL lor one ve bonus and unchanged total 
preference shares and for the two for one 
bonus issue of 7,200,000 5s. ordinary shares 
credited as fully paid from the share premium 
account. That the capital programme has 
imposed some strain on financial resources 
is reflected in the fall in net current assets 
from £1,709,447 to £1,422,001 and in cash 
from £567,370 to £224,775. T 
had to borrow £500,000 from the banks in 
1950, but the strain will be eased in the 
current year by agg © mages of the prefer- 
ence share issue. chairman in 
Se “the state will no 
oubt provide capital equipment required 
for direct armament production, it is apt to 


rely on industry for the indirect require- 
ments. He suggested, therefore, that “ for 
capital projects of that indirect nature found 
to be necessary in the interests of the national 


economy during the rearmament period, the 


state should revise present initial and wear 
and tear allowances so as to allow capital 
expenditure to be written off in equal instal- 
ments over five years.” In view of the 
Budget decision to scrap initial allowances 
altogether, this seems likely to be a vain 
hope, and Monsanto will probably have to 
push ahead with its capital programme with- 
out the benefit of taxation reliefs. ‘ 

An appreciable increase in turnover is 
anticipated this year, but budgeted output 
has been set considerably’ below maximum 
capacity owing to the difficulties in obtaining 
sufficient supplies of raw materials. The 
chairman expects the shortage of sulphur to 
be of long duration, and estimated that the 
conversion to the use of pyrites and anhy- 
drites to overcome this difficulty will take up 
to five years. Despite these raw material 
problems, however, the outlook for the com- 
pany and its shareholders looks bright, both 
= the current year and in the more distant 

ture. 


& 


Marks and Spencer.—The bonus issue 
and dividend policy of Marks and Spencer 
was discussed in The Economist when the 
reliminary statement of profits was pub- 
shed. The impressive rise in trading profits 
from £5,989,951 to £7,486,863, which enabled 
the company to raise its ordinary dividend 
from 60 to 75 per cent, is partly a reflection 
of the shopping trends of the year, which 
seem to have generally favoured multiple 
chain stores at the expense of single-branch 
departmental stores. Some of the explana- 
tion for Marks and Spencer’s especially good 
results, however, is perhaps to be found in 
the fact that a good pene of the company’s 
business is in foodstuffs and utility clothing, 
both of which have rapid rates of turnover ; 
total turnover almost certainly increased sub- 
stantially in the latest financial year, when 
the sale of utility clothing may have been 
stimulated by consumers’ eagerness to buy 
before prices rose even further. The cen- 
tralised purchase of cloth used by the com- 
pany’s garment manufacturers also have 
afforded some protection against sharp 
increases in costs, 


Years to March 31, 


1950 1951 
Earnings :-— £ é 

Trading profit ................ 5,989,951 7,486,863 
"ROU WOUND “eo... ccs ce dbbe 6,101,491 17,593,442 
Depreciation phen bbaiplaw vdeo Ghed 687,822 753,044 
BRROUMEN = So oso es oc obec dacuths 2,530,000 3,525,000 
Earnings for ordinary stock .. .. 1,991,452 2,076,753 
Ordinary dividends ......... ee 713,925 879,500 
Ordinary dividends (per cent.) ., 6 

General reserve ........ ss ees - 

Stock contingency reserve ...... 350,000 


Added to carry forward ........ 1,377,527 691,932 


Balance sheet analysis :—~ 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 9,574,865 10,012,933 
t 


Net current assets... .......s00 5,320,772 5,563,220 

Mes rks cketecs etheetesdb be 2,894,258 4,372,048 
Cash and T.R.C.’s .... ...-e00 4,173,177 3,702,283 
ROWE VOR, 55 vn soe snnsy ce sesobs 7,810,932 9,332,217 
Ordinary capital ..........., +» 2,163,409 2,212,577 


5s. ordinary stock at 97s.xd yields £3 17s. per cent. 


The rise in the book value of stock-in- 
trade from £2,894,258 to £4,372,048 results 
from both increased turnover and higher 
prices. a Tee resources have been 

over £5,500,000 to just 
over £5,000,000, this sum still represents a 
! proportion of total assets. The already 
impressive revenue reserves have been 
fu strengthened and now stand at 
£8,425,233, against £ 948. Additions 
to general reserves 
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SECURITY PRICES Anp 
YIELDS 


Brit. Elect.3% Gtd.. 
A 1968-73 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd.. 
Mar. 77 
Brit. Elect. Gtd. 


. 15, 1979-81 


Last Two 

: Ordinary 

1951 | 
(a) ) 
% % 
2 3) © sagt, 2 
a ran oe 

5 a| 15 + Assoc. Elec. £1.) 96/ 
2240 | 27) ¢ |Assoo. P.Cem. £1)106/3 
40 ¢| 35 ¢\Austin 5/-..... | 33/9 
15 @jt20 » £1 sense (249/44 (149/4 
ci 4 «4 SJ-..0.--} 53/ 
10 ¢| 6a Br. Celanese 10/-| 33/9 
8 a} 12 6 \Br. Ox £1..| 97/0 
5 al 755)\C erties 68/9 
5 6] 5 a Courtaulds {1..| 47/3 
20 ¢ a |Distillers 4/- ...| 23/6 
15 ¢| lige £1. / 
10 ¢ e {Ford {1 ....... 
lig.c] 17} ¢ Gen t. £1..| 93/9 
lle b |Guinne ren 
15 a 6 |Hawk 42/9 
3@ 6 Imp. Chem. 50/-x 
lea ® |Imp. Tobacco {1) 98/9 
54 5 {Lane 
» e e} 

¢ ¢ jLe he 
ib «@ 6 |Mark Ve 
8e b } { ' . 
17h6 PD. Tohnsc 

@ 

6 

a 
te 

e 

@ 

4a. 
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1033 | 


93% 


90; 


1044 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. 
calculated after allowing for tax at 
* Assumed average life 13 year: 0 month. 





Price, ¢ 
May 16, May 25, 
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For the we 
serene we 
pditure 
~ £200, 
allocations 01 
April 1, 195 
surplus of 
period of the 


QRDINARY 


Revenue 


ORD. Re VEN 
Income Tax 
Sor-tax .. 
Estate, ete., D 
Stamps... ..+ 
Profits Tax 
EPT. 

Other Inland 
SpecialContrit 


Total Inland 


Total Custom: 
Excise .... 


Motor Duties. 
Surplus War 
Sarpl's from T 
P.O. (Net Reo 
Wireless "Lice 
Sondry Loan: 
Miscell. Recei 
Total Ord. R 
Seur-Batan 
Post Office. . 
Income Ta 
EPT. Re 


Expendit 


Oi EXPEnt 


Stir-Bara 
Pest Office, 
Income T 

EPT, } 


After 
£103,548 
the 1 
{17,111,2 


Cinema 
1948s" 


PO. & 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


k end ve 19, 1951, total ordinary 
me er (48,05 ‘ 000 against ordinary 


revel 
, of £59, si, 1600 00 and i issues to tinking 
ee7200 00- Thus, including sinking fun 


ations of £1,550, 000 the surplus accrued since 
re t "1951, is £32,311,000 compared with a 
surplus of £40, 329,000 for the corresponding 
period ol the previous year, 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 
Recep nto the 


Exchequer 
(g thousand) 
Esti- Va pri 1 1,1 Week | Week 
Revenue mein wg 1, "Yosa , outed sided 
bee 20,) ay "19 20, | 19, 
ie 1951 | 1950 | 1951 
Oxp. REVENUE | 
Income Tax... . 1624000, 110, 379 124, ae 10,824; 8,932 
Sor-tax .. ‘ 128,000; 15, 250; 15,50 7 700! 1,300 
Estate, etc,, Duties 180, 000] 27,020; 27,6 * 2,870) 4,200 
Stamps. . “4 55,000; 7, 220. 8,6 U0 1,120) 1,100 


Prfis Tax... 51.650 


22650 34,400 2,190! 3,300 
EPT 1,400... | 500). 
Other Inland Rev. 00 30; J 10} es 
SpecialContributn. 1,500 950, oH 100. 70 


Total Inland Rev 2302400 184,899; 210,733] 19,314! 18,902 


Customs........+ 930,500) 120,467} 130,251] 23,68 ais 
BOS cde ance 720, 00) 11L7 121, 0G] 8,100) 12,200 


Total Customs and 


Bucs i... 0005 nosiood asa 81,45 srs 27,322 


Motor Duties... . . | 62,000 
Surplus WarStores 20,000 

l'sfromTradg., 50,000 
P.0.(NetReceipts)| 5,400 
Wireless"Licences. 13,600 
Sondry Loans. . 27,000 
Visoel Receipts. . 105,0 00 


Total Ord. Rev... 4236400 20 878; 48,056 
had Or. Ra... a 85, 


Post Office. 2... 179,431] 18,100 00} 2,200 
Income Tax on 
E.PT. Refunds' 4,900 806 147 








Total .. . 442073, 411,104) 506,885) 56,884! 50,403 
U te of the Ex — 
meet paymen 
({ thousand) 
Esti 


Expenditure | mate, (Brit J, pil 14 Week | Wek 
1951-52 to to — — 


000 tts | asst 1980 1981 


UkD. EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat. 

A. 535,000 p D0 
Payments to N, 

Ireland........ 38,0 C 
ae 11000 ™ 


Si: snes 





ql Ont ro 


™ (excl. Self- 
Bal. Expd.).... 419692] 


090] 63,666) 60,031 
parBatascing 
ince... . | WO 
feet a rss 179,431 00 — 2,200 
EPT, Refunds 4,900 147 


eo - 4381253 pepe a8 
Ons decreasing eee ee by 


548 to (3,146,380, ody sa gree 
week tional 
{17,111,247 to ince the” N Na 
NET RECEIPTS ( thousand) 
= a oY Film Production (Special Loans) Act 


. eee eee eee eee ee eeewne 44 
NET ISSUES ({ thousand) 

EP Rae Mone Ay 2850. .anoeese 260 

Xport G Marant "eens eesoes fee eee ener eeeeres 
Local Acmarantecs Act, 1949, s. s. 32) steeeeeeee 385 

L 

we A fd ge SA cians 428 
5,289 





CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 





en PayMENTS 
-+« 19,918 | Nat. Soren Corte. 400 
30 Def Bonds 500 | 24% Def. Bonds. . 350 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,036 | Other Debt :-— 
Other Debt :— | External ...... 31 
Internal ....... 8683 | Ways & Means Ad- 
i Vanees ........ 12,245 
30,137 | 13,245 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 
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TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million} 
















: 250-0} 10 3-13 73 

Feb. 16 | 260 260-0} 10 3-00 69 

23 | 250-0 250-0} 10 3-04 67 

2 | 260-0 | 346 260-0} 10 2°87 65 

9 | 260-0 | 339-3 | 260-0] 10 2-97 68 

316 | 250-0 | 332-7 | 250-0} 10 2-96 66 

22 | 250-0 | 332*9 | 250-0} 10 2°94 66 

BW | 250-0 | 3324 | 250-0} 10 2-98 66 

6 | 240-0 -; 240-0} 10 3-13 67 

13. | 250-0 *2 | 250-0] 10 2-67 59 

20 | 240-0 | 354-5 | 240-0] 10 2-60 a 

27 | 230-0 | 359-0 | 230-0} 10 2-44 48 

May 4 | 240-0 | 364-8 | 240-0] 10 4-52 15 

wo 11 | 250-0 | 350-3 | 250-0] 10 2-79 60 

~ 18 | 260-0 | 350-9 | 260-0! 10 2-80 63 
On May 18th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from May 21 to May 26, 1951, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 65 per cent ars §d., and 
een ee ea aden in full, Treasury 
to a maximum of {250 million are being offered for 
May 25th. For the week ending May 26th the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum of 

£25 million at 154 days. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Net Savings eveeeeeererere 
Defence 


i 


Receipts. . 








Net Savings eeeeeeererre 
Total Net Savings......... 
Interest on certificates repaid 


terest accrued ..... sikpowe 
ad +7420 | 4 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 23, 1951 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





Notes Issued:- f Go vt. Debt.. 11, As 100 
sa Giteniation 1332,268,278 | Other Govt 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1334,827,123 
partment .. 18,088,545 | Other Secs. . 646, $3 
i Coin (other 
than gold) .. 3,510,894 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
— (at 
8s. per oz. 
fine)... 0640 356,823 
1350,356,823 1350,356,8235 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
oe eeeeee 14. £53.00. Govt. Secs edn, se 


Ros nue cae 5,389,16 | Other Secs.:- 
Public Deps.:- 22, rere Discounts and 
Public Acects* 13, 466, 492| Advances... 7,494,548 





H.M. Treas. Securities... 23,061,112 
Special Acct. 9,118,282 | 
Other Deps.:- 388,573,171 | 
cohen 308,256.032 | Notes......+ 18,088,548 
Other Accts... 82,817,139 | Coin..... betes 484,460 
429,100,106 | 429,100,106 


* Including Raho foe Savings Banks, Commissioners of 
Notional Da Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 












N in circu! Sensis : p528-0 1334-6)1332-3 
otes banking depart- | i 
SE bas wk snus 0 002s 22-4 15- 8 18-] 
Government debt and 
securities® .......... 1345-8 1345-811345-8 
Other securities. enie ; 0-6 
Gold and Coin,......... $3 3-9 
pained a 8. per fine 08... 248/0 248/0 248/0 
ng — 
PRs ae | asd 
Public Accounts . 17- 13-2 15-5 
i cecount ° : 
ion peewee 295-7] 300-1) 304-7) 306-3 
OOMB 5s. ccavetevveecs 88-3} 87-3 82-3 
Total --.sceerseseeenes 406-3) 414-3) 411-2 
Government..........++ 378-6, 380-0 
Discounts, ete........++. 11-0 12-8) 7-5 
ii el al oiait 28-1] 24-5, 23-1 
WB Sida kcsstenssccs: 410-6 
5 


* Government debt is tare a £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from to £1,350 million on 
January 10, 1951, 


GOLD AND SILVER 


September 19) 1949, and the selling 
dealers from 175s. 0d. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 


cash prices during last week were as follows :— 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
LARGE INCREASE IN BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 
LORD BILSLAND’S REVIEW 


The annual meeting of shareholders of the 
Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, was held 
in Glasgow on May 23rd, The Right 
Honourable Lord Bilsland, M.C., D.L., 
LL.D., chairman of the board, in the chair. 

The chairman, in submitting the direc- 
tors’ report, said : — : 

I have pleasure in submitting the report 
and accounts for the year ended April 2, 
1951, which with your permission I propose 
to hold as read. 


You will observe from the accounts that 
the balance sheet total is now £93,980,000, 
an increase of £9,822,000, compared with 
last year. This is accounted for chiefly by a 
substantial increase in our deposits, which at 
£77,884,000 are £7,496,000, or rather more 
than 10 per —_. higher than last pene, 
Acceptances tees on 
customers at 4,658,000 show an increase of 
£1,796,000. is due to the expansion of 
forei trade and represents facilities 
-afforded to customers engaged in importing 
raw materials or exporting finished goods. 
Our note circulation continues to expand 
and at £7,743,000 shows an increase of 
£523,000. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
On the assets side of the balance shect, 
cash and money at call and short notice 
amount to LA. an increase of 


£4,807,000. The reasury policy of 
financing short-term borrowing by increas- 
ing the issue of T: bills and restricting 


ing 

the issue of Treasury a 84 receipts to the 
joint stock (banks, to which I referred last 
year, has been continued during the period 

review. Our i Treas 

deposit receipts now stands at £1,000,000, 
a reduction of £500,000. On the other hand 
our Treasury bills show an increase of 
‘sane These liquid resources amount in 
all to £26,467,000, about 31 per cent. of our 
liability on deposits and notes in circulation. 
British Government securities, mostly short- 
dated, stand in the books at £38,659,000, an 
increase of £1,141,000 during the year. The 
market value of our investments is, in the 
aggregate, in excess of the amount at which 
they appear in the balance sheet. 


QUESTION OF BANKING ADVANCES 

The question of banking advances is one 
which in these days requires much con- 
sideration. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has the full co-operation of the banks in his 
efforts to ensure that facilities should not 
be granted for speculative or other purposes 
inconsistent with the national interest. It 
appears, however, that manufacturers and 
traders are in many cases unable to make 
regular purchases of to meet their 
normal requirements, and temporary bank- 
is ired to assist them 


account, and 
rise in prices the high level of taxation and 
the imcrease in the cost of overheads, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for customers 
to meet their financial requirements out of 
their own resources. Our loans and advances 
at 878,000 show an increase of 
£1,819,000. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
The increased earnings arising from the 
employment of the larger funds at our dis- 


posal during the year have been offset by 
the continued growth in all costs of ad- 
ministration, particularly those relating to 
salaries and other staff provisions. The profit 
for the year, after making full provision for 
taxation and for all bad and doubtful debts 
amounts to £245,000, about £750 less than 
last year. A sum of £80,000 has been set 
aside as a reserve for contingencies and the 
usual allocation of £40,000 has been made 
towards , our liability for s and 
allowances. After giving effect to these 
allocations and providing for the dividend 
of 18 per cent. recommended 7. board, 
the amount carried forward will be £184,600, 
an increase of £12,000. 


INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


During the year under review there was a 
marked deterioration in international aff 
which increasingly dominate the economy o 
the world. The outbreak of war in Korea 
last summer, with its immediate effect on in- 
dustrial activity and on stockpiling in the 
U.S.A., and, therefore, on the price of com- 
modities, created many new problems and 
released fresh inflationary forces, the full 
effect of which has not yet been felt. The 
international situation must meanwhile con- 
tinue to remain tense and not without 
anxiety. 

Largely as the result of the changed 
situation in the United States there was a 
remarkable recovery in the latter part of last 
year in the position of our balance of pay- 
ments, which led to the suspension of 
Marshall Aid and the termination of draw- 
ings on the 1946 Canadian Credit. The 
manner in which the U.S.A. has discharged 
the responsibilities of leadership, 
thrust upon her by the effect of the war, 
has not only earned our gratitude, but has 
indeed saved Europe from chaos. We 
acknowledge also the generous aid which 
Canada has given to us. While the recovery 
in our balance of payments and the revival 
of confidence in sterling was largely due to 
external factors, a very i i 
bution to our im| 
by a gratifying 
our dollar exports, and in our invisible earn- 
ings, and by a reduction in the volume of 
our dollar imports following devaluation. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


_In the early months of 1951, however, e 
disturbing deterioration in our external posi- 
tion recurred. The visible trade gap for the 
first quarter of 1951 was more than three 
times that of the 


prices we must pay for our imports have 
risen much faster and much further than the 
prices received for our ex 
reduction in the’ 


exports increase 

April of overseas trade ec 
encouraging, showing a marked reduction in 
the adverse b e and a in dollar 
exports, particularly to Some is to be 
hoped that this trend may continue. A 
sound economy is the first line of def 
and it is imperative that every 
be made to sustain our export 
highest possible level. 
In the current year the 
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of the value of imports, 


assumi a 
are available mg that sup. 


plies 2 » IS of the orde, . 
Saf00 million. It is hoped that oe 


may amount to £459 milj; 

ve a gap of £2,759 mie 
and re-export, 

milhon hi 


This would 


il—a figure about £500 
than the total of our export trade in 1959 
That is the measure the task before us, 
Part of the increase required in the value of 
exports will come from higher prices, bat 

_ must come from an increase in volume, 
particularly to the dollar markets. Thi; task, 
in any circumstances, would present a seriou, 
problem. Today it is only one of the major 
problems that confront us. 


E 


REARMAMENT AND RAW MATERIALS 


Our economy, already severely straj 
must now shoulder the additional burden 4 
a huge rearmament programme which, 
excluding» ae IS estimated to cog 

4,700 million during the three years from 

pril, 1951. This expenditure is essential, 
so that we may defend our freedom and play 
our part in the resistance of the free world 
to the aggression which threatens us. y 
the task to be laid — it industry will rise 
to the occasion to limit of its capaci 
as it has always done, but it is faced wi 
serious difficulties beyond its control. The 
maintenance of a steady flow of production 
depends on the availability of the necessary 
raw materials. Unhappily there is cause for 
concern regarding the supply of certain rw 


materials, inch necessary to sustain 
the ot maga steel in this 
country. ¢ great manufacturing centre 
of the today are suffering from th 


fact that, Over the comparatively receat 
period of great development in manufacturing 
Capacity, so much more thought has ben 
given to the expansion of the means od 
production than to the provision on 
adequate scale of the raw materials 

to sustain hacteae ‘del 


an  ever-incr 


capacity will require additional coal, the 
supplies of which have _— insufficient to 
mer current demand. - a need to — 
in large quantities at high cost during 
the » and the consequent diversion 
of Koghen, had a most disturbing effect on 
supplies of raw materials for other industries, 
notably steel, and on the level of freights 
resent state of full employment there 

is an obvious danger, as the rearmament pi0- 
os develops, of excessive competition 
or labour among industries essential 1 


ion to e 
have the effect of inflating the cost of 
rearmament at the expense of ihe taxpaytt, 
and of unduly raising the cost of our goods 
in the export market. 


HIGHER STANDARD OF PRODUCTIVITY 
ESSENTIAL 


to deal. We must direct our attention mo 
ever before to competitive Foy 
throughout our whole economy. 
of organisation and equipment asi 
the removal of restrictive practices, butt) 
mainly and essentially a question © ine 4 
mind. It is - hoped ie of 
productivity will cesu 


ay 
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t American industry. 
“ese eful aa os 
the most Car y, are 

: in declaring that what is basically 

‘wed in this country is . oe of 
ds productivity at least compar- 
hy he attitude at levels prevailing 
ip the United States. ae ores that the 


standard of re ts a 
believed in this 


Productiv ity, 
These 
worthy of 


a the output of the individ 
got yet widely realised or 
county. 
CURBING INFLATION 

Budget opened by Mr Gaiiskell on 
inl 10th is interesting, Chiefly in the mea- 
wxes proposed to curb inflation. It = 
spear doubtful whether they will in & 
prove adequate to prevent accelerating 
spiral tendencies which would be 60 
dangerous to Our economy. It is 
egrettable that the Ch : 
the safeguard against inflation of substantial 
retrenchment in Government expenditure. 
The difficulty in a the gap by increased 
production, and the e ‘ect of the rearmament 
programme, together with the collapse of 
wage stabilisation policy, make our economy 
very vulnerable. The rates of 
income tax and of the tax on distributed 
= have the very serious effect of still 
urther reducing the formation of risk capital 
; and prosperity so 


POSITION OF HEAVY INDUSTRIES IN SCOTLAND 

A year ago most economic indicators in 
Scotland pointed to a slowing down in the 
heavy industries which are the mainstay of 
ou economy, and in the capid rate of post- 
war industrial development. Shipbuilding 
orders were being completed more quickly 
than new orders were being received. The 
eflect of restriction on capital investment was 
aso beginning to be felt, and the volume of 
new industriai proposals had slackened. 
Employment from new postwar developments 
was still rising at much the same rate as in 
previous years, but the fact that unemploy- 
ment figures were not falling at the same 
tate as in the earlier postwar period showed 
that the employment created by fresh devel- 
opments was doing little more than absorb 
workers who were being discharged in other 
directions, The engineering industry was 
less busy during the greater part of 1950 
than in the previous year, except as regards 
the lighter sections, but an increase in output 
was recorded in all branches of the textile 
industry. Taking the overall position of 
Scottish industry there was evihance of a 

in the postwar rate of advance. 


By the end of 1950, however, a marked 
change had occurred. A substantial volume 
of new factory developments was initiated 
which was due only to a limited extent to 


chipbuilding industry. Im the first quarter 
aaa on shipbuilders booked orders 
Presenting 742,310 gross compared 
with 36,000 in the same period of 1949. In 
«ss than five months of 1951 Clyde Ship- 
yards have booked two years’ wor 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


, Average unemployment in Scotland in the 
one months of 1951 was just under 
wv compared with over 72,000 in the 
tame in 1950. i 


additional sources 
diversification of industry 
land this 


While much has been done to secure the 
of employment and the 
required in Scot- 
movement is still at a stage of con- 
solidation. Vigilance is, therefore, necessary 
to safeguard our interests in relation to the 
allocation of scarce materials and the distri- 
bution of orders in the rearmament pro- 
gramme to ensure the maintenance of 
advance achieved. 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL MANAGER, BRANCH 
MANAGERS AND STAFF 


I wish to express to the general manager, 
all our officials and the branch managers and 
staff in Scotland and London, our very 
sincere appreciation of the splendid service 
they have given to the bank during the past 
year. Our special thanks are due to Mr John 
A. Morrison, the general manager, who has 
borne the chief responsibility, for the manner 
in which he has conducted our affairs. 


I now beg to move that the report and 
accounts of the bank for the year ed April 
2, 1951, be approved, and that a dividend of 
18 per cent. per annum be declared, payable, 
less income tax, in equal proportions on June 
9th and December 10th next. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Selkirk, 
O.B.E., A.F.C., seconded the motion, which 
Was approved. 


Colonel Hugh B. Spens, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
T.D., D.L., Mr James T. Dowling, C.A., 
and Sir Samuel R. Beale, K.B.E., were re- 
elected ordinary directors of the bank. 

The retiring auditors, Sir Ian F. C. Bolton, 
Bt., O.B.E., C.A., and Mr Francis G. More, 
C.A., were reappointed in terms of the Com- 
panies Act, 1948. 


The thanks of the meeting were tendered 
to Lord Bilsland for his services in the chair. 


YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


The annual general meeting of the York- 
shire Insurance Company, Limited, was held 
on May 22nd at York. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Middleton, M.C., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
Once again I am happy to report on a year 
of marked progress in all departments. 

Life Department: Our new life business in 
1950 amounted to £104 million, which far 
surpasses that for any previous year, and 
there is every sign that the flow 
maintai this year. The number of new 
policies issued rose from 3,711 in 1949 to 
5,293 in 1950. Premium income has in- 
creased by over £300,000 to £1,655,950, 
while annuity considerations have increa 
by over £400,000 to £858,825. The fund 
at the end of the year was £19,270,452, repre- 
senting an increase of over £14 million. 

Fire Account: Premium income rose by 
£720,137 to £3,076,090. After making pro- 
vision for unexpired risks and augmenting 
the additional provision by £50,000, we are 
able to carry £309,707 to the profit and loss 
account, compared with £236,582 last year. 

Accident and General Account: This 
account continues to expand satisfactorily, 
the overall premium income now totalli 
£4,358,600, an increase of £494,352 over 
1949. 


account: The 1948 underwriting 


account showed a marked improvement. 


Premium income expanded by £104,904, and 
the fund at the end of the year amounts to 
£2,824,301, representing 161.8 per cent. of 
the 8 a ee 155 per 
cent. of 1 
account. 

The report was adopted. 


949 premiums in the previous 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
EXPANSION IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


The annual general court of The London 
Assurance will be held at the office, No. 1, 
King William Street, E.C., on June 13th. 

The following is an extract from the 
Statement by the Governor, Mr R. Olaf 
Hambro, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1950:— 


There has been a genuine expansion of 
business during the year in all departments. 
It is also very satisfactory to be able to 
record that the underwriting profits in the 
aggregate are greater than in 1949. 


DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS ~ 


Of the individual accounts, the most 
important in volume is the fire account, of 
which the premium income amounts to 
£6,366,000, a figure slightly greater than the 
combined income of the marine and accident 
accounts. We have been able to transfer to 
the profit and loss account a profit of 
£400,000, which represents 6.3 per cent. of 
the premium income. is department 
the successful outcome of the account was 
all the more satisfactory in that the year 
was notable for an extraordinary series of 
windstorms in the United States. 

The accident department does not write 
business in the United States, and the year 
was comparatively uneventful and free from 
calamity, left us with a profit of 
£275,000, representing 8.5 per cent. of our 
premium income, 

In the marine department business con- 
tinues to be hampered by the tendency of 
owners to delay putting in hand repairs to 
damaged vessels. Fortunately, the market 
has been spared serious casualties during the 
year, and we have in consequence been able 
to transfer to the profit and loss account the 
satisfactory sum of £300,000, which is 
approximately 10 per cent. of the premium 
income, while at the same time leaving fhe 
marine fund at £4,063,000, a figure 
represents 138 per cent. of the premium 
income and is well up to the high standard 
of recent years. 

In the life department it {s, as you know, 
our custom to make a valuation of the fund, 
both liabilities and assets, every five years. 
Such a valuation was made by our actuary, 
Mr F. Stanley Brown, as at December 31, 
1950, and I am happy to say that this 
resulted in our being able to declare a very 
satisfactory increase in the rate of bonus 
granted to policyholders. In all the circum- 
stances I feel that Mr Brown is to be 
congratulated on the satisfactory results dis- 
closed by this valuation, and on being able 
to pay to the policyholders a compound 
reversionary bonus at the rate of £1 10s. per 
cent. per annum. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


We are left with a profit for the year of 
£609,970, as compared with £455,821 last 
year. For some time your directors have 
had under consideration the possibility of an 
increase in the dividend, but have refrained 
from taking action in deference to the views 
expressed by the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps. Today, 
circumstances have changed. ‘The directors 
no longer feel justified in withholding from 
shareholders their due share in the profits 
of the business, and have decided to recom- 
mend an increase in the final dividend from 
6s. 3d. to 10s., making 16s. 3d. for the year 
against 12s. 6d. last year. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


STEADY PROGRESS 


Sir William Elderton, the President, was 
in the chair at the one hundred and eighty 
niath annual general meeting of this company 
held at 19, aroma Street, London, E.C.2, 
on May 23rd. The following are extracts from 
his speech :— 

Notwithstanding the payment of more 
than £1,000,000 from one of our pension 
schemes to a. statutory scheme for a 
nationalised industry the funds increased by 
over £400,000 to £22 million. The total 
gross revenue from interest dividends and 
rents exceeded £1,000,000 for the first time 
in our history. the other side of the 
account, claims by death appear at about 
£294,000, the lowest figure recorded during 
the last five years. Expenses are still less 
than 6 per cent. of our premium income. 

There has been some improvement in the 
rate of interest earned on our funds, and for 
1950 the net rate was £3 15s. ld. per cent., 
compared with £3 12s. 3d. per cent. for 1949. 

Our stock exchange securities represent 
about two-thirds of our total assets. 

New sums assured amounted to 
£4,000,000, a figure which has not varied 
much over the last five years, but is about 
double the figure at the outbreak of the last 
war. oe portray a = of ney 
progress justify my asking that mem 
should continue to helen the benefits of the 
Society to the notice of their friends. 


So far, matters have at oreger well since 
the end of 1948, when our last valuation was 
made. If this state of affairs continues, it 
may be that we shall not have to wait as long 
as the end of 1953 before we consider a 
further distribution of profits. 

The report was a 


KILLINGHALL TIN, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Killinghall Tin, Limited, was held in London 
on May 17th. ‘ 

Mr Jack Addinsell, the chairman, in his 
statement, said that he heartily endorsed the 
words of the general managers in admiration 
of the resolute manner in which the staff 
and their families had stood firm in the face 
of the bandit menace. 

The year’s profit of £85,440 was very 
satisfactory, though it was £27,800 below the 
previous year, when the dr - worked 

ha tch of rich ground. axation re- 

wir 65,200. Before arriving at the profit 
yan Government received £33,031 
in royalty and tin duty. A second dividend 
of 174 per cent. paid in April made 25 per 
cent. for the year—an increase of 5 per cent. 
—and £10,629 (against £9,415) was carried 


: The Syndicate formed to investigate grab 
eters had been re-formed and practical 
F 





of great value were expected. 
ollowing maturity of an amortization 
icy a capital distribution of £32,500 had 
made, and buildings written 
to £1, and £2 


0 written off rehabilita- 
reconstruction. 
at £51,992 after writing 


e account 
¢ - £6,000. 

(HESEL ccamsinated cay ger ak 

’ s58, uy a 

company’s losses. A first payment of 

4,352 been offset against t 
nae ass ee . _ > 

was up to Septem- 
Ber 30, 1950, 

P. were favourable for the current 
year. output was 259 tons of tin ore in 
the first six months, sold at a high puice. 

At the meeting the chairman announced an 
interim dividend of 15 per cent., less tax, on 
account of 1950-51. 
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SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


QUINQUENNIAL SURPLUS EXCEEDS £1,000,000 
RECORD FIRE INCOME OFFSET BY HEAVY WINDSTORM CLAIys 
MR ARTHUR W. BLAIR’S STATEMENT 


The one hundred and twenty-sixth annual 

eral meeting of the Scottish Union and 

ational Insurance Company was held in 
Edinburgh on May 23, 1951, the chairman, 
Mr Arthur W. Blair, W.S., presided. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

arnt re: cosas atte yew Me JF 
Barrie, a former head office director, found 
it necessary to retire from the board for 
health reasons. Unfortunately his health did 
not respond to treatment and I very deeply 
regret to say that he has since died. It is 
my sad duty also to record the deaths of Mr 
Hugh W. Brown, F.1.A., F.F.A, the consult- 
ing actuary, Mr J. W. Hobbs, a Canadian 
director, and Mr Alexander Cormack of the 
Glasgow board, and the resignation of Sir 
Lionel Fletcher from the London board on 
his retirement to Tanganyika 

Mr J. A. Lumsden, M.B.E., has been 
appointed to the head office board and 

lonel Vere E. Cotton, C.B.E., T.D., of 
the head office and “ Maritime ” boards, has 
been elected Lord Mayor of Liverpool. 


SEGREGATION OF LIFE ASSETS 


The segregation of the assets of the life 
assurance and annuity fund from the general 
funds has been effected. While of particular 
interest and value to the life policyholders 
the completion of this work should be greatly 
to the advantage of the company as a whole 
in the years to come. 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


The quinquennial valuation of the life 
assurance and annuity fund has been carried 
out and shows a surplus of £1,178,813 after 
payment of interim bonuses amounting to 

61,005. The surplus includes the sum of 

401,454 brought forward from the 1945 

uation. A reversionary bonus at the rate 
of 30s. per cent. calculated on the sum 
assured for each year’s premium paid or 
assumed paid during the preceding five years 
has nen declared in a of a current 
series participating icies in force on 
December 31, 1950. A priate rates of 
bonus have also been declared in respect of 
participating policies in funds now closed to 
new business. Furthermore, subject to re- 
consideration at any time by the directors, 
interim bonuses at the rates now declared 
will be paid in respect of participating 

: cae, Deconing claims before December 

After applying £300,000 of the surplus to 
strengthen the valuation basis i 
ring ge to shareholders’ account, the 
sum of £68,261 has been carried forward. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT ACCOUNTS 
In the life assurance and annuity account 
the premiums have increased from £985,476 
in 1949 to £1,049,154 in 1950. Considera- 
tions for annuities increased from £420,288 
to £475,537. At the end of the year the 
A wun and aoreity om stood at 
pi end of 1949, Sate ae 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The year 1950 was not a profitable 
for the fire department. Sie . 
come reached a new record total 9 
£4,365,884 but the claims paid and Outstand- 
~ rose from £1,685,182 in 949 tp 
£2,373,634 in 1 Towards the end of 
November, a windstorm of unusual severity 
occurred in the north-eastern States gf 
America where the company has extensive 
interests. Over 16,000 claims for damp: 
falling within the extended coverage of fr: 
policies were received. Most of these claims 
were for relatively small amounts, but, ig 
total, they added up to more than the com. 
pany had paid for the historic San Franciscy 
fire of 1906. The directors gave deep 
thought to the question of meeting thes: 
particular claims out of reserves which hay: 
been built up, over the years, to meet excep- 
tional occurrences, They decided, however, 
to meet this admittedly heavy loss in the 
current year’s accounts and, by making ; 
transfer of £189,142 from profit and los; 
account, the company was able to make it: 
usual ample provision of fifty per cent. of 
the increased premiums for unexpired risks 
and to maintain the additional reserve of 
£1,600,000 in the fire account. Results else- 
where than in North America were very 
satisfactory. 

It has been desired for some years 10 
broaden the general spread of the Americin 
business and a Pacific Coast department was 
established in 1946 capable of giving servic: 
to a wide area of territory in the Westem 
U.S.A. Similarly our interests in Western 
Canada are being expanded by the opening 
of a branch office in Edmonton. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Motor vehicle insurance in certain over- 
seas areas was deliberately reduced a year 
ago. This resulted in a reduction in th 
motor premiums in 1949. Still more of thes 
cases ran off in 1950 but, in spite of this 
further reduction im overseas motor pre 
miums, the accident account as a whole has 
and the jums for the yeat 

amounted to ,129 compared with 
855,019 Shue oe business still - 

an i $ ratio in most 

of the world, and it has been evident thit 
premium rates would have to be substantially 
sed to meet the continually rising cost 
repairs the heavier liability claims. 
other sections of the accident account 
have shown a sati profit and, after 
tting aside over £45,000 to increase the 
reserve for ired risks by fifty per cent. 
of the increase in the premiums, the sum 

34,943 has been transferred to profit and 

account. 


ae 


z 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
The marine business is mainly handled bj 
the “ Maritime” of Liverpool. In spite 
the increasingly keen rates which conunvs 
to operate in the marine market, and © 
very careful selection of business ~— 
premiums have increase 
fisiee22 in 1949 to £1,388,725 1950. 
Jong delays which occur belo 
damaged ‘vessels ‘are’ brought in for rent 
with i rising costs 


itate 2 con 
oa the adequacy of cl 
The marine fund 
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f 3 is more than 128 per cent. of the 
a emits and is. considered. fully 
er outstanding liabilities. ‘The 
sae 125,000 has been transferred to 


profit and loss account. 


CAPITAL REDEMPTION ACCOUNT 
inquennial valuation of the capital 
us tan enables the sum of £20,000 
i be teansferred to the profit and loss 
acount and the fund has increased to the 
wm of £679,445. 


The gross rate of imterest earned by the 
company for the year was £4 8s. 7d. per cent. 
compared with £4 5s, per cent. in the pre- 
yous year, and the policy of achieving both 
scurity and liquidity from investments 
the highest standing is maintained. 


g, 


DIVIDEND 
In a year when so many ies are 
increasing their dividends the naturally 


policy of the company. matter 
increasing the dividend will be kept under 


constant review. 


OVERSEAS VISITS 


Many territories abroad were visited by 
aficials of the company and of the “ Mari- 
ume.” The deputy chai Mr Watson, 
in company with the general manager, made 
a tour of the United States and Canada. Mr 
Younger, who had occasion to be in Canada, 
ined them during the latter part of the visit. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES 


Mr J. E. Emmison, the accident manager. 
who had stayed with the company beyond 
the normal age of retirement, retired on 
pension, and Mr D. §. Macpherson, who 
has been with the company for 38 years, was 
appointed in his stead, 


STAFF PENSION FUND 


A trusteed staff pension fund has been 
established and a similar fund is bei 
altanged in connection with the associat 
company, the “ Maritime.” ‘To maintain the 
‘Scottish Union” fund it is necessary that 
the directors should be given ers to make 
‘uch additional payments to fund as may 
d¢ necessary and the meeting was asked to 
grant this authority. 

Mr Blair concluded by saying:— 

“It is right that I should mention the 
greatly increased and i ing cost not only 
of salaries and wages but of 


Provisions by way of rights and staff 
widows’ benefits vtlichs tmeanbete of our staff 
tnjoy. We are glad to be able 

these benefits for them and are confident 
that their loyalty and effort will continue to 


at home and overseas 
oe companies and to our local 
T$ an agents throughou world I 
Your behalf, express our sapesctaion of their 
seqices and their valuable 
tion 


i : over extra 
7m claims at’a time of the year 
Pessure on the staff very 
also 


Tribute js 


the accountancy and the life actuarial depart- 
ments at head office for their extra work 
arising from the segregation of the life depart- 
ment assets and the quinquennial valuation. 

“ Finally, may I say, on the termination of 
my three years’ office as chairman, how grate- 
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ful I am to my colleagues on the board, to 
the executive and to all those connected with 
the company with whom I have come in 
contact for their unfailing loyalty and co- 
operation.” 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 


AN IMPORTANT AND ACTIVE YEAR 
BENEFICIAL UTILISATION OF FRESH CAPITAL 
ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW ARRANGEMENTS 

SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Com- 
pany, Limited, will be held on June 12th at 
oe House, 8, Arundel Street, London, 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman and managing director, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.LE., which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1950:— 


You will recall that in my statement 
accom i the accounfs for the year 
1949 I gave information and details con- 
cerning the mutually satisfactory outcome of 
the negotiations with the Portuguese 
Government regarding an increase in tariffs 
and the clarification of the contract under 
which the company operates in Portugal. I 
also referred to our plans for the provision 
of the fresh capital required to repay loans 
and to expand the telephone systems in 
Lisbon and Oporto. 


The new tariffs became effective as from 
May 1, 1950, so that the revenue for 1950 
contains eight months’ results of the read- 
justed tariffs.. In addition, new telephones 
have been added at an accelerated pace, and 
these two factors, together with the favour- 
able effect of the rate of exchange, account 
for the total gross revenue increasing to 
£1,303,733, compared with £939,664. 


The rate of exchange, which moved to 
Escs.80.50 to the £ from Escs.100 to the £ 
in September, 1949, remained constant at the 
former figure throughout 1950. All currency 
figures in 1950 have been converted at this 
rate, as against the average rate for the year 
1949 of Escs.94.60. 

After providing for royalties to the Portu- 
guese ernment, which as from May, 
1950, became fixed at the flat rate of 74 per 
cent. annum of gross earnings, and after 
providing for renewals and taxation, deben- 
ture loan interest, debenture sinking fund 
instalments and all new issue expenses, less 
premium received, total expenses for 1950 
amount to £1,213,590, compared with 
£878,632. 

The variation in conversion rates accounts 
for more than half of this increase and the 
remainder is due to settlement of the wage 
salary conditions of the personnel im 
Portugal involving arrears of payments 
which have been necessarily delayed until 
the tariff negotiations were completed. 


B 


NET PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


Net profit amounts to £90,143, compared 
with £61,032. An interim divided of 3 per 
cent. was again paid in November, 1950, on 
the increased ordinary stock of the company 
of £1,600,000 and a final dividend of 5 per 
cent. is proposed, making 8 cent. in total, 
together with a dividend 8 percent. on 
the “A” ordinary stock. These dividends 


- 


absorb £72,600, leaving £17,543 to be added 
to carry-forward, bringing it to £67,436. 


In June, 1950, 400,625 unissued ordinary 
shares of the company were offered to exist- 
ing stockholders at a price of 21s. per share. 
Over 98 per cent. of the stockholders took 
up their rights and applications for excess 
shares, which largely exceeded the small 
number available, had to be severely scaled 
down. In June, 1950, also the company 
placed £1,000,000 Five per Cent. First 
debenture stock, 1962-67, at a price of £974 
per cent. 


These successful capital issues served to 
repay the company’s loan from Telephone 
and General Trust, Limited, purchase new 
equipment, and left a balance at the end of 
the year of £82,519 deposited with the Trust 
towards future requirements. The changes 
arising directly from the issues are shown in 
the balance sheet by reference to the com- 
parative figures for 1949. 


PROVISION FOR RENEWALS 


In accordance with customary procedure, 
the consulting emgineers have carefully 
examined the condition and age of all classes 
of the telephone plant and-have once again 
recommended that, over and above the 
normal allocation from revenue for deprecia- 
tion, the additional allocation for excessive 
wear and tear which has been set aside 
annually since 1944 should be continued. 
Your directors have accepted these recom- 
mendations and they are incorporated in the 
provision for renewals figure of £1,417,151 
in the balance sheet. This provision is 
equivalent to 30 per cent. approximately of 
the cost price of installed plant as shown in 
the balance sheet and, in the opinion of the 
consulting engineers, is adequate. The whole 
of this provision, along with the company’s 
other reserves, is invested in the business to 
its economic advantage. 


The installed cost of all telephone plant 
operated by the company now totals over 
£4,700,000, an increase of almost £700,000 
over the 1949 total. All this plant is being 
well maintained and is operating | satis- 
factorily. The replacement cost of the plant 
at today’s prices is very substantially higher 
than shown in the books. 


We purchase in Portugal as much locally 
manufactured material as possible, and 
during 1950 our expenditure in this con- 
nection was £109,000. Shipments of tele- 
phone plant, principally from this country, 
for capital development and maintenance 
cost £500,912 in 1950, increasing the total 
since 1945 to over £1,500,000. 


GENERAL PROGRESS 
‘The company must be among the pioneers 


of telephone operating undertakings. in 
Europe, and 1950, the sixty-fourth year of 
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its long history during which it has served 
as an important link in Anglo-Portuguese 
friendship and commerce, was of great 
interest, importance and activity. The con- 
clusion of the negotiations with the 
Portuguese Government released the full 
productive energies of the company to the 
advantage of the telephone communities of 
Lisbon and Oporto. 


During the year, 7,463 new stations, which 
is a substantial increase, were added to the 
system, bringing the total to 100,897. 


In June, 1950, a mew automatic exchange 
in Poco do Bispo was put into service and 
between then and the year end extensions to 
the existing Norte and Trindade exchanges 
were completed. New exchanges at Olivais 
and Oeiras were opened. In Oporto the 
Bonfim exchange was extended, a new ex- 
change opened at Espinho and a start made 
with the conversion from manual to auto- 
matic working of the Picaria exchange, the 
main exchange in that important city. It 
is hoped that this will be completed early in 
1952. 


Some years have elapsed since an auto- 
matic telephone conversion was planned for 
Oporto, but owing to the war and other 
adverse conditions our hopes have been de- 
ferred. It is particularly pleasing, therefore, 
to record that within a few months Oporto 
will have an automatic system of the most 


modern type. 


DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION 


The total waiting list of applicants for 
service at December 31, 1950, was 23,182, 
as compared with 26,563 at the end of 1949. 
This is the first time a reduction in the 
waiting list has been recorded since 1942 
when expansion of the system was com- 
pulsorily restricted because of the shortage of 
material. 


The company’s long-term development and 
expansion plans provide for further substan- 
tial annual additions to the plant with the 
dbject of eliminating the waiting list in the 
shortest time possible. 


Orders for new equipment are being regu- 
larly placed to achieve this, and we have to 
acknowledge the co-operation of our asso- 
ciated manufacturing companies, which is so 
valuable in the smooth running of our busi- 
ness and of so much advantage to the service 
in Portugal. The equipment which is sent 
to Portugal is of the latest type and design 
and the wide range of manufacturing, com- 
mercial, Operating and technical experience, 
which is available to us, is ensuring to 
Portugal a telephone undertaking of the most 
efficient character. 


Sooner or later the rearmament drive and 
the scarcity of raw materials is likely to have 
a growing effect on ordinary commercial and 
industrial businesses, not only in Great 
Britain and the United States of America, 
but throughout the world. Every effort will 
be made to avoid any slowing up in the rate 
of deliveries, and we are assured by our 
manufacturing friends that they will use 
every endeavour to this end. 

The financial support and guidance which 
has been assured to your company from 
Telephone and General Trust, Limited, since 
1927 continues, and both here and in Portu- 
gal this association with the Trust and its 
connections creates an atmosphere of soli- 
pnt and confidence which is much appre- 
ciated, 


PORTUGAL 


It is with the utmost regret that I must 
refer to the loss which has been suffered by 
the Portuguese nation by the recent death 
of the President, H.E. Marshall Carmona. 
He had been head of the state since Novem- 
ber, 1926, during which period he guided 
the destinies of his country with wisdom and 
courage, and brought it stability. Marshal 


Carmona did much to strengthen and extend 
Portugal’s ties with Britain, her oldest ally, 
and in his passing Portugal has lost an 
honoured son and great patriot and Britain 
a trusted friend. 


1950 for Portugal also has proved a year 
of accomplishment. Its returns of foreign 
trade show a diminishing unfavourable 
balance and previous serious drains on its 
reserve of g and foreign exchanges dis- 
closes a good recovery when compared with 
1949. This has allowed Portugal to free from 
quota restrictions many important products 
received from abroad, and Great Britain has 
in turn freed almost all its imports from 
Portugal. 


New trade agreements were signed by the 
Portuguese authorities and others renewed 
with several countries, all designed to in- 
crease reciprocal trading. Both Portugal and 
her Colonies benefited during the year from 
the substantial increased prices paid for such 
basic products as wolfram, tin, sisal and 
resin, 


Since the middle of 1949 Portugal, like 
many other countries, has been assisted by 
Marshall aid which, among other things, has 
been used for the purchase of raw materials, 
consumer goods and machinery for capital 
requirements. 


During the year work continued steadily 
on the various hydro-electric, road and 
bridge-building schemes. The “Castelo do 
Bode” power scheme, one of the largest in 
Europe, will be a saving to the national 
economy in importation of foreign coal. 

The building of new schools, hospitals 
and particularly housing estates for working 
class people continues to go ahead. Great 
progress has been made with the latter plans 
and thousands of homes have become avail- 
able to the people at reasonable rents, the 
reserve funds of the various Government 
provident societies being utilised for this 
purpose. 


DIRECTORS 


_Lord Ramsden, who had been a director 
since 1939, decided in October, 1950, that 
he must lighten his many duties and tendered 
his resignation as a member of the Board. 
Your directors regretfully accepted this and, 
on their behalf, I would like to place on 
record their appreciation of the service he 
has rendered the company and the personal 
support he has given me over these years, 
I am sure you would wish to be associated 
with this. 

_Lord Ritchie of Dundee accepted our in- 
vitation to fill the vacancy his know- 


ledge and experience are valued by all his 
colleagues. 


It is again my pleasant duty to acknow- 
ledge the constant attention to the affairs of 
the company which is so admirably and un- 
stintingly given by Eng. Branco Cabral, the 
chairman of the board in Portugal, Sr Pinto 
Basto, Sr Calem, Dr de Castro and Mr 
Frick, his colleagues in Lisbon and Oporto, 
and the ever-valued advice and active assist- 
— of Dr Bustorff Silva, the company’s 
awyer. 


_ Our policy of frequent interchange of 
visits of directors and personnel between 
Portugal and London and the factories from 
which we procure supplies continues and 
with the expansion of the company is in- 
creasingly valuable. 


STAFF 


On rome behalf, aes like to thank 
our general manager, R. S. Thorp, and 
his colleagues, staff and workpeople in 
Lisbon and Oporto. We have ample 
evidence of the ability, efficiency and loyalty 
of all ranks, and in 1950 they again main- 
tained the high standard which is so credit- 
able to them and to the good name of the 
company, 
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LONDON AND THA 
HAVEN OIL WHARVES 
INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


SIR VERNON THOMSON’ 
STATEMENT a 


The fifty-second annual general Meeting of 


London and Thames Haven Oil Wh, 

Limited was held on May 24 in Londo «: 
F. Vernon Thomson, Bt., G.B.E., the chair. 
man, presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement : — ; 

The three British subsidiary companies 
previously held were sold or wound up during 
the year. The principal British subsidiary 
—the London Storage Company Limited 
—was sold on advantageous terms ; the pro. 
ceeds of the sale would be employed to advan. 
tage in the development of this company’s 
on at Thames Haven. p 

trading profit of London and Th 

Haven Oil Wharves Limited is (246748, 
against £229,980 for the previous year, an 
increase Of £16,768. Dividends from subs. 
diary companies, income from investments 
and interest received amounted to £29,422 
After charging depreciation, directors’ emolu- 
ments, auditors’ remuneration and interest on 
loan, and making full provision for taxation 
on the t for the year, there remains 3 
net it of £95,760, as against £97,474 for 
the previous year. 

Adding to the net profit for the year of 
£95,760 referred to above, a special distribu- 
tion from the London Oil Storage Company 
Limited of eserves accumulated in past 

ars, amounting to £11,476 net, and the 

ce brought forward of £412,833, there 
is a total sum available of £520,069. After 
providing £22,000 net for the dividend on 
the preference shares, the directors recom- 
mend a dividend for the year on the ordinary 
shares at the rate of 15 per cent., less income 
tax, absorbing £61,425, leaving a balance to 
be carried forward of £436,644. 


NEW REFINERY IN OPERATION 


The new refinery constructed at Thames 
Haven by “Shell” Refining and Marketing 
Company Limited came into operation in 
November, 1950, and we are now hand!.ng 
the imported crude oil and resulting refined 
products under the terms of our contracts 
with that company and its associated distri- 
buting company, Shell-Mex and B.P. Limited. 
This new phase of our operations is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. Our services continue to 
be used by the majority of the petroleum 
companies importing into the Thames 
Accordingly, subject to the uncertainties and 

i ties of present conditions, the board 
expect that the benefits from the long-term 
contracts entered into with the “ Shell ” com- 
panies and the other term contracts with the 
remainder of the trade should become evident 
in future accounts. 


FRENCH COMPANY’S RESULTS 


It will be seen from the balance sheet and 
profit and loss account of Compagnie Indus- 
trielle Maritime that the substantially 10- 
creased trading results of 1949 were largely 
maintained during the year 1950—the gros 
trading profit being Fr. 220,624,653, ® 
against Fr. 249,138,094. This fall in the re 
sults for 1950 was due to a temporary drop 
in imports during the first part of the we 
However, in the latter part of the year, 2 
since, imports have shown a marked increase 
and in these circumstances the French bow 
felt justified in paying the same rate of divi- 
dend as for last year of 10 per cent., but os 

recently i capital of 600, 
shares of Fr. 1,000 each. aS 

To meet er eeieees of the expandins 
French oil refining industry, and the uncten, 
ing use of tankers of up to 30,000 tons 
over, the French company has undertase? 


the construction of a new oil dock, which * 
is hoped will be completed in 1953. 
The report was adopted. 
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TELEPHONE AND 


GENERAL TRUST 


LIMITED 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
i Telephone and General Trust 
Limited, was held on gs 22nd in London. 
Sir Alexander Roger, .C.LE. (chairman 
inj managing director), in the course of his 
ceech said; You will notice that this is our 
wemty-filth annual general meeting and I 
‘ink you Will agree that our balance sheet 
cemonstrates we have cause for satisfaction 
at our progress over the years. We have 
mantained an 8 per cent. dividend on the 
ordinary capital since 1930—an_ unbroken 
cord of 21 years—and in addition to a 
capital reserve of £325,000 plus an apprecia- 
won of £469,837 over the book value of 
quoted investments, .we have built up 
evenue reserves totalling £273,752. All this 
despite the acute world-wide depression of 
he early 1930s and six years of war and its 
aftermath. 
PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


Turning to the 1950 accounts, the profit 
a £85,837 after charging profits tax and 
income tax shows a slight reduction of 
(2.797. Dividends and interest at £245,134 
were up slightly, while sundry receipts were 
down by £4520. 

Management expenses decreased by £761. 
The reduction of £3.828 in interest paid on 
loans and deposits reflects the repayment of 
the bank loan. Profits tax and income tax at 
{$7,400 is our contribution towards the Gov- 
enment’s spending departments and swallows 
ip more than half our gross profits. 

We have transferred £10,000 to revenue 
reserve and £25,000 to contingencies reserve, 
oringing these to £100,000 and £75.000 res- 
vectively. After these transfers and providing 
for the usual seven per cent. preference and 
£ per cent. ordinary dividends, £98,752 is 
curied forward, against £100,094 brought in. 


BALANCE SHEET 


_Investments in our general portfolio at 
1,118,024 show little change. 

Loans and debentures in subsidiary com- 
panies have increased by £222,234 all by way 
“ temporary loans to aid the telephone 
operating companies in their expansion. 

The loan by the Trust to associated com- 

pany — the Anglo-Portuguese Telephone 
Vompany—which amounted to £768,137 at 
the end of 1949, was repaid during 1950 from 
pat of the proceeds of highly successful 
‘sues of further capital by that company 
telerred to later. 
_ The bank balances at December 31, 1950, 
‘mounting to £664.258, will be used during 
1981 by the various operating companies con- 
nected with the Trust. 


VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 


The valuation of £1,432,535 for quoted in- 
‘ssimeats represents an appreciation of 48.8 
““t cent. on the net book cost of £962,698. 
‘he directors consider the valuation of un- 
quoted investments at their net book cost of 
ae to be fair and reasonable. 

_ Ut the Trust's total investments including 
‘Hierests in subsidiary companies, 23.44 per 
“fat. are in loans and debentures, 10.67 per 
“nt. in preference stocks and 65.89 per cent. 
" ordinary stocks (which includes 31.49 per 
pe 'n subsidiaries). Geographically 83.46 
a Fo} are in the British Commonwealth 
6 16.54 per cent. in foreign countries. 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


_. ¢ group reserves—capital and revenue 
ion $913,794, an increase of £76,804 over 
‘sued prefers teat 10 71.5 per cent. of the 
ong Preference and ordinary capital total- 


£1,277,000 or 14 times the amount of 


“€ issued ordinary stock of £727,000. 


TELEPHONE OPERATING COMPANIES 

Portugal.—The Trust has been directly 
associated. with the Anglo-Portuguese Tele- 
phone Company, Limited, since 1927. 

With the conclusion of the negotiations be- 
tween the company and the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment on a mutually satisfactory basis, re- 
sulting in an increase of tariffs as from May 
1, 1950, together with a clarification of the 
contract, the company during the year was 
able to replace existing loans from the Trust 
by permanent financing in the form of an 
issue of 400,625 ordinary shares and the plac- 
ing of £1,000,000 of five per cent. first deben- 
ture stock. Both issues, which were spon- 
sored by the Trust, were highly successful. 

Since the settlement of these outstanding 
political matters, the development and expan- 
sion programme of the company has been 
proceeding with great energy and during 1950 
over 7,400 stations were added, bringing the 
total number to over 100,800 at December 
31st last. 

VENEZUELA 

The Trust’s association with Venezuela 
dates back to 1928. It has a substantial in- 
vestment interest in the telephone operating 
service there through the British company, 
Telephone Properties, Limited, and the 
Venezuela company, Compania Anonima 
Nacional Telefonos de Venezuela. 

In March last I returned together with 
Mr Hollyer, chairman of our servicing com- 
pany, and our consulttmg engineers from a 
visit to Venezuela and the British West 
Indies. 

It is hard for the public services, including 
telephones, to keep pace with the new 
demands in Venezuela, particularly as all 
public services have suffered some disruption 
and disturbance by removals of plant necessi- 
tated by the Government’s expansion plans. 

A record number of stations—namely, 
7,377—were added during 1950, bringing the 
total to 64,853, but this has not diminished 
demand and there is still a heavy and grow- 
ing waiting list. 

The company has important expansion 
plans to meet the situation which I discussed 
at length with His Excellency the President, 
Dr German Suarez Flamerich, and the 
Ministers of Development and Communica- 
tions, with whom I also discussed the extent 
of the financial requirements for carrying out 
these plans. These discussions are proceeding 
actively. 


WEST INDIES 

During my visit to our associated telephone 
operating companies in the British West 
Indies I saw much that gives reason for satis- 
faction, and can confirm that every effort is 
being made to expand and improve the tele- 
phone services in Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Tobago, and Barbados. The boards and man- 
agements of these companies realise full well 
that harmonious public relations can only be 
maintained by a ceaseless and unremitting 
determination to render first-class service. 

In Jamaica development has been well 
maintained with a gain of 1,433 stations to a 
total of 13,437 in service at the end of 1950. 
In Trinidad, 1,248 stations were added, 
making a total of 14,794 in service at the end 
of December, 1950. In Barbados the Tele- 
phone Company, which provides service, like 
all the companies in which we are interested, 
by the most modern type of automatic equip- 
ment, added 378 new stations during the 
year, making a total of 4,330 at the end of 
1950. The sterling value of the gross tele- 
phone buildings and plant assets of the over- 
seas companies in which the Trust is inter- 
ested amounts to some £13 million. 
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EFFECT OF DEFENCE PROGRAMME 


We are living in a time when the problemg 
of the world call for statesmanship, iorcs.gnt, 
faith and courage of the highest degree. 

The need for the expenditure of vast sums 
on defence cannot be denied, and we as indi- 
viduals and as a nation realise that we must 
shoulder the added burdens thus thrust upon 
us by events. At the same time, we are en- 
titled to expect that the leaders of the nation 
will take every step to mitigate and avoid per- 
manent damage to the whole machinery of 
industry and international commerce by 
which we as an island people live and to 
which we owe our entire strength. 

The continuation of lavish and wasteful 
government expenditure by experiments and 
expedients added to the essential needs of the 
defence programme inevitably leads to con- 
stantly rising costs and prices with all the 
harmful results which flow therefrom. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The imposition of excessively heavy 
burdens of taxation, preventing as they do 
the adequate provisions to meet the greatly 
increased costs of maintaining machinery and 
of its replacement by more modern and 
efficient plant, must inevitably damage the 
prospect of this country maintaining the 
volume of exports sufficient to buy the raw 
materials and food which we require. 

As I have said on former occasions the need 
is to give full scope to hard-won experience 
and to the merchant adventuring spirit, to 
provide real incentives for increased produc- 
tion and efficiency and to encourage and pro- 
tect savings Which alone can supply the 
capital needed to maintain, improve and 
expand our industries. 


THANKS TO STAFF 


I am sure you would wish to join with the 
board of directors in expressing their thanks 
to the 5,500 men and women of the Trust 
and its associated companies overseas for their 
loyal and efficient service throughout the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


HIGH LEVEL OF OUTPUT 


The annual general meeting of the Auto- 
matic Telephone and Electric Company 
Limited, will be held in Liverpool on 
June 13th. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement by the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.LE.:— 

The group consolidated profit amounts to 
£1,526,689 and after charging taxation of 
£812,421 there is left £714,268 for the many 
purposes to which this could most profitably 
be applied. For the past 12 years the divi- 
dend on the ordinary and deferred stocks 
has remained unchanged at 124 per cent. 
(10 per cent. plus 24} per cent. bonus). The 
directors now recommend a final dividend of 
12 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 
a total of 15 per cent. for the year and 15 
per cent. on the deferred stocks, 

Although a high level of output has been 
maintained, it was not sufficient to absorb 
the full productive capacity of our fac- 
tories. This was mainly due to a temporary 
recession in exports and reduced British 
Post Office orders for telephone plant and 
equipment. During the latter half of the 
year production was threatened by the 
growing shortage of raw materials. We 
hope to pull through, but it remains a charge 
against the Government that they failed to 
maintain proper stocks whilst preventing 
industry from looking after themselves. 

As to the future, our order book is fairly 
comparable with the position a year ago, 
and provided no major crisis besets us, we 
can look forward with some confidence to 
the results of the current year. 
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DAILY NEWS LIMITED 


CONTINUED SALES PROGRESS 
LAMENTABLE REDUCTIONS IN NEWSPRINT SUPPLY 
MR L. J. CADBURY ON THE EVER-RISING COSTS 


The annual general meeting of the Daily 
News Limited was held on May 23rd in 
London. 


Mr L. J. Cadbury, the chairman, who 
presided, said: —The increase in price to a 
penny-halfpenny on May 7th of the 
penny press and the evening ~— 
is an event of major importance in our indus- 
try. As, however, it did not occur during 
the year under review, I will not refer to it 
in any detail until later in my remarks. 


During 1950 the sales of the News 
Chronicle made steady progress, reaching 
the peak figure of 1,573,057 copies a day 
in September. Although the normal seasonal 
decline in sales was experienced during the 
last quarter of the year, it is interesting to 
note that the average sale for this period 
in 1950 was 10,363 — higher than for 
the same period in 1949. 


Since my last report the Star has continued 
its remarkable progress in circulation and 
influence. In 1950 it recorded an average 
daily net sale of over 1,236,000 copies, an 
increase of 29,000 copies a day more than 
in 1949—the largest ae = any ego 
evening paper over the preceding year, 
ite steady progress has been maintained. 

The demand on our advertising columns 
throughout the year clearly ws the 
importance which advertisers attach to our 
papers. Such has been the pressure on 
advertising space that unfortunately, with 
restricted newsprint, it has been impossible 
to meet all their requirements, but great care 
has been taken to allocate space as fairly as 
possible, 

INTENSIVE READERSHIP STUDIES 


During the past 12 months, through its 
own organisation and with the help of the 
Gallup Poll, the News Chronicle has made 
some intensive studies of its readership. The 
results have been both rewarding and 
encouraging. 


The analysis has shown that the paper is 
read by a remarkably wide cross-section of 
the population. It reveals that the News 
Chronicle appeals not only to Liberals but 
to Conservatives, Socialists, and Indepen- 
dents. There is no other national newspaper 
which has such a representative following. 
We could ask for no more striking testimony 
to the imtegrity and independence of the 
News Chronicle’s editorial policy. 

From an income standpoint as well, this 
paper’s readership is shown to range vi 
widely. In recent years it has recejv 
increasing support from the middle and pro- 
fessional classes, including a high proportion 
of the nation’s school teachers. According 
to the Gallup Poll, 39 per cent. of the News 
Chronicle readership is drawn from the 
well-to-do and middle income groups. The 
national figure for these same groups, it 
should be noted, is only 26 per cent. of the 
population. 

In addition to factual information of this 
kind, the News Chronicle has attempted to 
ascertain the personal responses of its readers 
to a number of important editorial enter- 
prises which have appeared in the paper for 
the last 12 months. In reply to these 
inquiries, letters have been 
received from all over the country, and by 
this method we have been able to test the 
popular interest in special features, 

A preliminary analysis of this corres- 

confirms what we had always be- 
lieved to be true: that there exists a. growing 


demand for a newspaper which ts the 
great political and social issues of the day in 
a direct and attractive manner. It is certainly 
not true that the modern British newspaper 
reader wishes only to be “ entertained,” many 
seck to be informed as well. 


GALLUP POLL 

In this time of political uncertainty the 
“How would vote?” questions of the 
News Chronicle Gallup Pool are followed 
with more intense interest than ever by mem- 
bers of all parties. accuracy of its 
forecasting was vindicated by the results of 
the General Election of 1950, and it has now 
become a vital factor in political calculations. 
The Economist has remarked that the Gallup 
Poll is an index “ which politicians watch the 
more closely the more they deride it.” The 
poll does not only deal with the preference 
of the voters but with many other matters 
of topical concern and human interest. 


NEWSPRINT SUPPLIES 


May I now turn to the question of news- 
print supplies? On previous occasions I have 
inted out the regrettable effects that result 
their restriction, especially in a parlia- 
mentary democracy such as our own. 
Since 1939 there have been several 
methods of newsprint rationing and control, 
some by voluntary agreement and some by 
Government order. In January, 1949, the 
only control was that of the number of pages 
per issue. Otherwise circulations were free 
to move in response to public demand. This 
lasted until October last year. By that time 
stocks in this country i to a 
dangerous point and “tonnage” rationing 
was introduced—i.c., each paper was allowed 
a definite weight of newsprint based on its 
consumption between certain dates; but 
there were no restrictions on how this was 
to be used, the number of pages per issue 
could be sacrificed for sales and vice versa. 
With the rising demand for the News 
Chronicle and the Star this has meant 
during the last two months 4-page News 
Chronicles on Saturdays and for the Star 
small papers not only on Saturdays but on 
several Mondays as well. 


I have here a diagram which illustrates 
clearly how pages of the News Chronicle 


have been restricted since the beginning of 
the war. 
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: should once 
‘How is it that we have reached this 


the manufacturers 
already sold the newsprint “hog should fon 
t < aim last year ; for dur. 
ing the winter a famine had deolaea' 
newsprint which qualified it to rank as one of 
the world’s “ scarce materials.” So, instead of 
the 300,000 tons which our contracts would 
have entitled us to receive in 1950 from 
Canada and Newf. » We actually te. 
ceived 12,000 tons ! that year the 
Government issued licences to British milk 
which inoreased their exports to figures sub. 
stantially larger than before the war whi: 
British periodicals 


crises it has experienced since the war, | am 

oS say that Lord Layton is now i 
negotiating for a renewal of our long. 

term agreement with the Canadian mills, 


RISING COSTS 


Of recent months our paper supplies hav: 
resented us with another problem, that of 
newsprint. The second 


FS 


nc price of our 
diagram (above) shows how the cost per to 
moved over the period since 1939. The 
t increase has been too much for us © 
swallow without a change in price. 

There is very little the public can still gx 
for a penny nowadays. Even the penny bus 
fare has gone with the wind, and we wer 
— of the penny paper. But economc 
acts have been too strong for us. 

Paper used to be cheap and plentiful. To- 
day it is scarce and dear, and is growin 
scarcer and’dearer, At the beginning 0 
1950 it was £32 a ton; last month it wis 
£47 a ton; now it is £60—six times the pre- 
war figure. Nor can we see the end of th: 
movement. Newspapers cannot make end: 
meet at these prices. Not only is the cost 0 
paper soaring to the skies ; everything els: 
that goes to ig making of a over has 
gone up—or is going up. ages are one 
example, rail and road transport another. 

Again, we letters from readers appre 
Ciative of Robert Waithman’s cables from 
ica, of Stephen Barber’s war dispatches 

and such vivid examples 
as Norman Cliffs 
famine in India. But sine 


as 


In 1939 the News Chronicle ws 
normally 20 pages daily. Today its ma\- 
size is six pages. Yet we are paying * 

paper bill for six pages than we a 
20 before the war. Up to now part 

has been filled by increasing adver 
Advertising is part of the sr 
a newspaper renders, and advertisers 
been very understanding in these diffi 
times. But two points are clear: ther: 
is a limit to the advertising a six-page p??* 
can carry, and there is a limit to what 
advertisers can be asked to pay. . 

For the time being, we have reduced ibe 
amount of advertising, in both papers, © 
give more editorial matter, and our reads’ 
may be assured we shall strive in all we)’ 
to improve the service we give to our pu’ 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER AND 
ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED 


GOLDEN JUBILEE OF MR H. CECIL BOOTH’S INVENTION 
OF THE VACUUM CLEANER 


forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ra = British Vacuum Cleaner and 
Engineering Company, Limited, was held on 
May 22nd, at Goblin Works, Leatherhead, 


Surrey. 
Mr H. Cecil Booth, F.C.G.L., eh 
the chairman of the company, 

in the course of his speech i— 

In presenting the accounts and balance 
sheet for the year ending 30th September, 
1950, it is with pleasure that I am able to 
tel you that the trading results for that 
period have established a record in the 
history of the company as regards to both 
tumover and profits. 

It is with added pleasure that I can make 
such an announcement this year for two 
reasons. First, this year marks the 50th 
anniversary of the ting of my patent for 
the first vacuum cleaner which resulted in 
the formation of our present company, and 
we can therefore claim without possibility of 
question that our company is the founder 
and pioneer of the vacuum cleaner industry 
throughout the world. And secondly, that 
the year under review is the 25th anniversary 
of the appointment of Mr J. J. Hambidge, 
our present senior managing director, as 
director and general manager of the company 
and it is with great pleasure I state on behalf 
of all his colleagues that it is through his able 
leadership, his initiative and selfless devotion 
to his work, with the loyal assistance of all 
those with and under him, that the great 
expansion and success of our company has 
been achieved, 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


During the year under review the sale of 
our well-known Goblin Electric Vacuum 
Cleaners shows a considerable increase, 
which testifies to their efficiency and 
popularity. 

With regard to our Goblin Electric 
Washers, to which I referred in my speech 
last year, these have proved to be a great 
success. They are in t public demand 
and constitute a considerable item in our 

ic turnover. 

Our industrial clocks, time recorders, and 
public address equipment, handled by our 
su ; The Magnets Time Company, 
also show a satisfactory increase. I am also 
Pleased to report that orders for the installa- 
ton of B.V.C. ash and dust handling plant 
ne have increased and con- 

© show a further expansion, both at 
home and abroad. This work is dealt with 
1 our wholly owned subsidiary B.V.C. 
Industrial Constructions, Limited. 
at present in hand include B.V.C. ash and 
a cemoeal plant for the following power 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 


Also in overseas power stations at: 
AUSTRALIA 
vaemantle Pyrmont, Bunnerong, and 
West Bank, East London. 


Pasir Penjang. $ 


I mentioned last year that we intended to 
expand our export endeavour, and I am 
pleased to tell you that a substantially in- 
creased turnover in this field was recorded, 
Our products have been on show at all the 
leading international exhibitions in the world, 
including Toronto, Chicago, Paris, Brussels, 
Utrecht, Sydney, Johannesburg, Istanbul, 
and, of course, the British Industries Fair. 


Turning now to the group accounts, which 
I will with your permission take as read, 
seeing that they have been in your possession 
for the statutory period of 21 days, it will be 
seen that the general position of the company 
has been further improved during the year. 


_ The ig profit for the year after pro- 
viding for bank interest, management re- 
muneration, directors’ fees, and depreciation, 
shows a balance of £129,427, which, after 
deducting provision for taxation £70,940 
inclusive of liability for profits tax under the 
new Budget, leaves a balance of £58,487. 


From this amount your directors have 
transferred to staff pensions reserve the sum 
of £10,000, bringing this reserve up to 
£62,500. 


After bringing in the balance from 1949 
amounting to {£43,272 and deducting the 
dividend paid on the Preference capital 
during the year, there remains an undistri- 
buted profit of £87,221. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


In my speech to the shareholders last year 
I stated that, although we had fully sub- 
scribed to the principle of dividend limita- 
tion, it should not be overlooked that your 
company had for some years past been paying 
a substantially lower dividend than obtained 
in prewar years, and my undertaking as to 
dividend limitation on your behalf had been 
qualified accordingly. I also said that if 
and when the profits of the company pro- 
vided for am imcreased dividend your 
directors would not be unmindful of their 
duty to the shareholders in the matter, con- 
sideration first being given to the capital 
requirements of the company in the light of 
its current trading. 

The profits for the year under review 
would have allowed your directors to revert 
to the prewar dividend, but in view of the 
company’s expanding trade and the need for 
the conservation of finance to meet this, and 
the heavy incidence of taxation, your direc- 
tors have decided after careful consideration 
to propose a modest increase in dividend, 
and therefore recommend the payment of 25 
per cent., less tax, as compared with 20 per 
cent. for the previous year. The figure thus 
absorbed, amounting to £19,688, will leave 
a balance of £67,533 to be carried forward 
as compared with £43,272 brought in. 


CURRENT OUTLOOK 


With regard to the current year, you will 
be pleased to learn that our turnover for the 
first six months again shows increase over 
that for the same period in the accounts 
under review, and we continue to have a 
very healthy home and overseas order-book 
in all sections of the business. You will, 
however, doubtless be aware that the re- 
armament programme has made the materials 
supplies position difficult, and I cannot at 
this stage forecast to what extent, if any, t 
will affect our results for the year. You r 
be assured that the management are exer 
ing every diligence to ensure maintained ,_ 
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_uction, while at the same time placing 
major emphasis on essential production of 
national importance. 


I cannot conclude without expressing 
appreciation of the work of the management 
and employees, and to express to them our 
thanks on your behalf. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE SOCIETY OF 
INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS 


MR A. STUART ALLEN ON THE 
ESSENTIALS OF A HEALTHY AND 
PROGRESSIVE ECONOMY 


In the course of his address at the annual 
gevess meeting held on May 23rd, Mr A. 
tuact Allen, the President of the Society, 
said that last year he had presented the posi- 
tion of an establi company which was 
concerned to maintain the volume of its pro- 
duction in the face of rapidly rising price- 
levels and persistently heavy taxation. The 
importance of the issues involved had led 
to the appointment of a Royal Commission, 


The Commission’s task had been made 
more difficult by the Budget proposals, the 
first instalment of the three-year rearmament 
programme. 


The Society was preparing evidence for 
submission to the mmission, and their 
contribution would comprise the valuable ex- 
perience of members of the Society in every 
field of industrial and commercial activity. 


Today he was inviting attention to the 
effect of these same factors upon the “ Ger- 
mination and Growth of Business,” a process 
which began because an individual believed 
that his abilities could be applied more con- 
structively than was possible within the limits 
of an employment, however congenial. From 
such small innings many undertakings had 
developed which were now making important 
contributions to the total national product. 
He submitted that renewal by the constant 
process of birth and growth was essential to 
a healthy and progressive economy. 


Mr Allen then gave comparative figures to 
show what it was feasible for an enterprising 
= to achieve in 1910, the corresponding 

gures in 1930 and, finally, equivalent figures 
at the present time, taking into account at 
each stage the relevant price-levels and the 
appropriate taxation. 


The combined effect of these factors was 
to exaggerate the earnings which were neces- 
sary today, in to permit accumula- 
tions of real capital equivalent to those of 
the past. For a small business earning £200 
per annum in 1910 the comparable figure 
today was £800 per annum—four times as 
much—and this ratio increased rapidly, so 
that today’s equivalent of £1,000 annum 
40 years ago was more than £3,000 per 
annum, 


Mr Allen added that statistics proved that 
the activities of small businesses were of 
major importance in national affairs, but it 
was clear that the process of creating such a 
business was becoming er arduous, 
In other words, the opportunities for rejuve- 
nating the national economy were diminish- 
ing with frightening rapidity at a time when 
the need for jon was greater than ever 
before. If restrictive influences were allowed 
to persist they must distort the whole 


economy. 
TAXATION AND OVERSEA UNDERTAKINGS 


For some years now the burden of taxation 
mvolved by the contro] in England of under- 
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takings operating oversea had fed to cepeated 
warnings that such concerns would be im- 
pelled to transfer control abroad. Cause 32 
of the Finance Bill mow imposed heavy 
on s concerned in 
ary sense oh anemeae aeidomen: Seen 
the function of the official to suggest remedies 
for losses of i1evenue, but it should be the 
constructive task of the statesman to create 
conditions which would foster all forms of 
economic expansion. 


Referring to estate duties, Mr Alien 
pointed out that here also national resources 
were suffering because British subjects who 
had worked and abroad were dis- 
couraged from coming home to retire because 
taxation made living here an undue expense 
and dying an extravagance. The country 
was the poorer in consequence. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


OUTLOOK ENCOURAGING 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, Limited, 
was held in London on May 23rd. The 
chairman, Major-General Sir Edward L. 
Spears, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., presiding, said 
that in the period under review, progress and 
results had been satisfactory. 

Earnings had increased by £470,794 to 
£1,138,426. Gold had realised more since 
devaluation, but costs had risen also and 
were still rising. While they had received 
the benefits of devaluation for a full year, 
its effect on the price of stores and services 
had not yet been fully felt. 

Dividend.—A final dividend of 1s. 6d. per 
unit of stock less tax at 9s. in the £ made 
their total distribution for the year 2s. 6d. per 
unit. 


WEST AFRICAN FINANCE CORPORATION 


They had formed a new wholly-owned 
private company, and transferred to it their 
holdings in other West African Mining 
Companies as it had been felt that adminis- 
tration would be easier if they were owned 
by a separate finance company. 


Development.—The full extent of the pay- 
shoots on the new Level, No. 33, had not yet 


had been recorded over 350 feet. Since the 
close of the financial year the shoot had been 
shown to extend over more than 500 feet, 
but in view of the restricted capacity for 
development, further work was being post- 
= in favour of the opening up of No. 35 
evel. 


Good values were reported over 200 f 
on No. 27 Level. New ore loped during 
the year, 187,664 tons, averaging 17.5 dwts. 
‘oe _ maintained reserves at a satisfactory 
evel. 

Surface Prospecting —Arrangements were 
made with Selection Trust, Limited, ve 
to examine part of the company’s 
concession outside a reserved area with the 
object of seeking and, if encouragement had 
been forthcoming, of developing new mines. 


This work had been carried on for two years. 


without producing results of any interest. 
Further search was discontinued and by 
mutual consent their agreement with Selec- 
tion Trust, Limited, was terminated. The 
chairman recorded their appreciation of the 
excellent manner in which the work was 
carried out and their regret that the effort 
was unsuccessful. The lack of result from 
this venture in no way whatever affects the 
Sone ee: S ae oes Ashanti 
ine. 


THE FINANC{AL TIMES 
LIMITED 


EARNING POWER MAINTAINED 
NEWSPAPER OWNERS’ PROBLEMS 
MR BRENDAN BRACKEN’S SPEECH 


The twenty-third ordinary general meeting 
of The Financial Times, Limited, was held 
on May 22nd at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., The Rt. Hon. 
Brendan Bracken, M.P., the chairman, 


The secretary, Mr A. E. Knock, having 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, 
the balance sheet of the company differs litle 
from that which we considered at our last 
annual general mecting. You will observe 
that we have strengthened our reserves and 
increased our bank balances. excess of 
current assets over current liabilities amounts 
to £463,871, while in the consolidated balance 
sheet the comparable figure is £819,031. Our 
resources should, therefore, be adequate to 
cover our considerable commitments for new 
plant and machinery, although it is extremely 
difficult in today’s conditions to chart the cost 
of new machinery. 

During the past year, our revenues from 
the two large printing firms in which your 
company has a ing interest were 
diminished by a prolonged dispute between 
master printers and the London Society of 
Compositors. The consequences of this dis- 
pute are apparent in the decision of a number 
of customers to obtain printing facilities out- 
side the London area, or to try out, as they 
have in some cases successfully, other methods 
of reproducing printed matter. 


Despite the losses caused by this dispute 
in the printing industry your company’s earn- 
ing power was reasonably well maintained. 
The consolidated profit before tax amounted 
to £400,151, and, if you approve our recom- 
mendation about the distribution of profits, 
the company and its subsidiaries will increase 
their carry forward by rather more than 
seventy-five thousand pounds. 


THE NEWSPRINT FAMINE 


If growth be the only evidence of life, 
newspapers in Britain would long since have 


edit a newspaper, few save professional 
journalists at home and abroad fully under- 
stand the achievement of British journalists 
in producing so much news in a few over- 
crowded pages. The most of us in our youth 
been unable to avoid reading Milton's 
against the tyranny of licensing printers. 
Milton could have lived until this hour his 
) would now be directed against the 
sers of paper. Printers we have in 
ity 5 , Save for the purpose of pro- 
notes, steadily diminishes, 
yovermmental muddies in paper licensi 
tinctured by malice, have greatly lacieaned 
the difficulties of newspaper production. 


BReka 


7 


i 


AN UNFULFILLED DEMAND 
Our problems in trying to cope with a 


\, famine in newsprint are small by comparison 


with those that must be solved by the 
owners of newspapers with vast circulations. 
Their problems are far beyond our knowing. 
Alas, we in our small way know all that need 
to be known about the of this 
newsprint famine. We receive an 
rolling stream of complaints from people who 
cannot obtain copies of the Financial Times. 

In a vain endeavour to meet their needs we 
have reduced the size of the paper. We have 


‘orders and to delay the publicatio 
umber 


5 
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also tried through reducing the size of 1,,., 


APOLOGY TO ADVERTISERS 
Advertisers and their agents have shown 
eat. patience in their dealings with +, 

Financed Times. Through the lack of a 
print we have been forced to 


refuse many 


on of a great 
It is an 


5 


of advertisements. 


and 

customers who wish to maintain or extend 
advertisements, I feel that we as shareholder 
should say a word of encouragement and sym- 
pathy to all who serve us so faithfully in edi- 
torial and managerial affairs. Were they 
given an adequate supply of newsprint ther 
lively and well-considered ideas of adding 
new services and more features would greatly 
advantage our readers and shareholders. 

I should like, on your behalf, to thank our 
managing director, Lord Moore, and his 
editorial and managerial colleagues, as well as 
those concerned with the management of our 
printing ies, for the eminent services 
they have cendered during the past year which 
abounded in di ies for all concerned with 
printing and with the production of news- 
papers. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed final dividend of 12} 
per cent., less tax, making 20 per cent., less 
tax, for the year, and a bonus of 5 per cent, 
less tax, on the ordinary stock, were 
approved ; the retiring director, Colonel 0. E. 
Crosthwaite-Eyre, M.P., was re-elected and 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Price, Waterhouse & Company, was fixed. 


OLDS DISCOUNT 


Ar the annual meeting held on May 243, 
Mc W. A. Olds (chairman) said that 1950 
proved a year of further progress. Assets ae 
now nearly £4,750,000 and reserves £521,000. 

The provision of essential plant and 
equipment brought a constant flow of 
applications for our services. There agua 
appears to be ample evidence that ou 
resources can be fully used under almost 
any circumstances. 

New developments include handling of 
hire purchase business for goods prod 
by the group of Tube Investments Limited, 
through jointly owned associated compaty. 





RECORD OF PROGRESS 

20 per cent. _ Profit 
Profit Ordinary <M 

before Vi “= 
Taxation Paid Taxation 

(Net) 

£ £ er 
1946 77,398 19,095 - 
1947 121,169 20,832 0 
1948 138,579 le eo 
1949 161,030 oss 
1950 185,317 32,062 31,69 
The 20 per cent ordinary dividend paid ai 


1950 represents 7.3 per cent. on the ordina’y 
stock and reserves. 
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g. & J. WEIR, LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


ty-seventh annual general meeting 
ig |, Wer, Limited, will be held, on 
Tune 19th, at Cathcart, Glasgow. 
"The following is an extract from the 
crculated statement by the chairman, the 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Weir of Eastwood : 

Under all the circumstances attending the 
vear 1950, the trading results of the consoli- 
dated group can with satis- 
wction. The balance brought into the 
consolidated profit and loss account, together 
wth other credits, has risen by £104,823 to 
{1,273,19, and after making provision for 
depreciation, taxation and all other: charges, 
the net surplus has risen by £106,902 to 
(491,991. Of this net surplus, £165,267 has 
ren retained by the subsidiary companies, 
gs compared with £106,411 in 1949, and 
dter deducting the amount written off the 
‘nvestment in a subsidiary, the remaining 
balance, viz., £295,375, represents the net 
poft of the parent company, this being 
{16,697 more than last year. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


Out of the net profit of the parent com- 
pany an allocation of £125,000 to general 
reserve is proposed, which allocation is the 
same as last year and will bring the total of 
general reserve to £1,025,000. After pay- 
ment of dividends totalling 40 per cent. for 
the year, with a bonus dividend of 5 per 
cent. the carry forward will be increased by 
£3,865 to £268,128. 

The satisfactory results are due mainly to 
the increased turnover of the group as a 
whole, At Cathcart, once again, the previous 
year’s record in output was surpassed. Our 
increase in exports was 16 per cent. over that 
of 1949, and this does not include the sub- 
santial deliveries of our machinery for 
foreign ships built in British shipyards. As 
regards input, export orders were more than 
maintained. Installations for power stations, 
and other land work, have been well above 
ine figures for the previous year, while 
marine orders, particularly in the latter part 
of the year, exceeded all our. expectations. 
Thus, although we had a record output for 
1980, we started off in 1951 with an order- 
dook considerably greater than at the 
beginning of 1950, 

Two outstanding events in 1950 were the 
announcement in the autumn of the re- 
niee'he se 0 and the flood of new 
rn or merchant tonnage, which began 
towards the end of the year. Some of the 
requirements on new naval construction for 
ine re-armament mme have become 
known to us and of course, call for 
nt end Yoker to fulfil their usual 

‘ponsibilities as suppliers of naval auxiliary 
machinery. These i ts are not 
ukely to be reflected very substantially in 
Our output until 1952, but thereafter their 
incidence will become increasingly felt. 


CONTRIBUTION TO HOUSING PROGRAMME 
With regard to the Weir Housing Corpor- 


ation, the past 
ue.’ The Sam Rees has proved a notable 


“cal authorities was 1,372, ‘These were 


&p in production to which was 
a unde, the results both as regards earn- 


better, urmover have been considerably 
er than anticipated. The houses them- 
‘eves have proved an success, 


we 
‘te ther ahead we see our exception- 
ae order-book spreading over a long 


BEYER, PEACOCK AND 
COMPANY 


(Locomotive Builders and General Engineers) 
CONSIDERABLY INCREASED SALES 


The annual general meeting of Beyer Pea- 
cock and Company, Limited, was held on 
May 23rd in Londen, Mr Harold Wilmot, 
C.B.E. (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his review 
which had been circulated with the report 
~ oe for the year ended December 


The net profit has again advanced—the 

result of a considerable increase in total sales. 
Profit rates have not been raised. 
_ The larger turnover is occasioned by an 
improvement in factory efficiency plus a not 
inconsiderable amount of sub-contracting to 
make good in part the deficiencies in our 
domestic production possibilities. Your 
directors feel that the policy they have fol- 
lowed in this matter is the only satisfactory 
answer to current shortages of manpower 
and supplies in our heavily taxed industry. 
The demand for locomotives—especially of 
our Beyer-Garratt type—showed no decline 
during the year and our total order book 
stands at a new record high level. 

Our overseas manufacturing competitors 
turn their eyes to the full order books of 
British firms and it is to be expected that 
competition will become keener in certain 
markets. To retain our dominating position 
demands constant care. Growing shortages 
in the British supply position constitute a 
menace of increasing gravity. If, as we 
understand, our export trade is a national 
asset of extreme importance, it follows that 
Government controls must regard the maq- 
power, machine tools and materials and sup- 
plies requirements of our industry as matters 
of high priority. 


GROWING POPULARITY OF PRODUCTS 

The popularity of our special type of 
locomotive continues to grow and we. have 
evidence from users in many parts of the 
world of the excellent designs and high- 
grade workmanship of the products of our 
Gorton factory. 

Our subsidiary companies have made 
further progress during the year under 
review and are in good shape for the current 
programme. The continued improvement 
in their combined technical capacity and 
financial strength is of increasing import- 
ance to the parent company. Further modest 
expansion is contemplated for the present 
year. Your board are of the opinion that 
the value of these assets far exceeds the 
figures by which they are represented in 
our balance sheet. 

Our associated company, “ Metropolitan- 
Vickers-Beyer Peacock, Limited,” has com- 
menced production in its new factory and has 
secured orders for electric and diesel electric 
locomotives sufficient to ensure full activity 
for some years. No profit has been taken 
in the accounts now submitted, but your 
directors have every confidence that the 
pros for the future are of a nature to 

their original opinion of this joint 
venture. 

The results I have the privilege of pre- 
senting are in part some measure of the 
success which has attended our efforts at 
Ty ay aS 3 

ing the prospect t times, the 
nature of te unity and the excellence of 
our equipment make it ible for us to 
confront the future with reasonable con- 
fidence. 


The and accounts were adopted 
and the dividend of 74 per cent. and bonus 
of 2} per cent. on the ordinary shares were 
approved. 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD POSTWAR PRODUCTION 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
the London Brick Company, Limited, was 
held on May 24th in London. 

Mr A. T. Worboys, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: Trading profit 
and sundry income amount to £1,042,650 
compared with £849,115 for the previous 
year. The net profit is £268,401. ¢ net 
dividend on the preference stock and the 
ittterim dividends of 15 per cent., less tax, 
paid on the ordimary stock leave a balance 
of £36,301 as against £6,272 a year ago. The 
directors do not recommend any further 
dividend for 1950. 

Both production and deliveries of all the 
company’s products again achieved record 
postwar figures during the year. Seeing that 
we are still short of our full labour require- 
ments, this further increase in production 
reflects the continued and successful progress 
of the programme of increased mechanisation. 

The demand for: all the company’s pro- 
ducts continues to be much greater than the 
production which we can, as yet, achieve. 
The past year has been one of expansion in 
every part of the company and the additional 

ncial resources for which we asked last 
year have been utilised to good and perma- 
nent advantage. ; 

Unless major disturbances occur I hope 
that I may be able to report no less favour- 
able progress and results at our next meeting. 
With the overl _— release from winter 
conditions, which can sekdom have been 
worse or mofé protracted in the company’s 
history, we have during the past few weeks 
achieved new postwar production records. 
The demand and forward enquiries for all 
our products show no sign of diminishing. 

The report was adopted. 


BRITISH ROPES, LIMITED 


ALL-TIME SALES RECORD 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of British Ropes, Limited, was held on 


ing director) in the course of his speech, 
said: During the earlier months of the year 
there was a steady decline in sales sneer 
and there was every appearance that 
results for the year would fall well below 
those of the previous year. However, 
towards the end of the year production 
sales bounded to a very high level, and both 
in t e and value our sales exceeded the 
record level of 1949. 

The total trading profit for the year was 
£1,613,000, as opens £1,162,000 for the 
previous st a7 net eee 1 d and 
proposed to account for 
that is, 31.36 per cent. of the net profit avail- 
able for the year. No less than £429,000— 
68.64 per cent. of the net profits earned— 
has been ploughed back into your company. 
£250,000 by way of transfer to g 
reserve and £179,000 by an increase in the 
balance on profit and loss account, which 
brings the capital and revenue reserves of 
th oe to a figure slightly below 
£2,000,000. 


G 

one indications are that shortages of 
steel will hamper our activities during this 
year. It is too early to forecast how the 
company will be affected, but our products 
are needed in any rearmament programme, 
in addition to normal peacetime require- 


ments. 
Our total exports showed considerable 
progress. They were 20 per cent. in 
volume as compared with the previous year, 
pr pe owing to the increase in shipments 


i 


The ‘report was adopted. 
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BRISTOL AEROPLANE 
COMPANY 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on May 24th at Bristol, 
Sir William G. Verdon Smith, C.B.E., the 
chairman, presiding. \ 

The chairman, in the course of his address, 
said :— 

We have added substantially to buildings, 
plant and equipment, including the purchase 
of almost all buildings erected at Govern- 
ment expense within the works. Further 
capital commitments amounted to £378,681. 
_ There are certain changes in our interests 
in subsidiary and associated companies. The 
entire capital of British Aeroplane Engines 
Limited is now held by the Bristol Aero- 
plane Company of Canada Limited, formed 
by this company to concentrate upon develop- 
ment of our interests in Canada. We have 
transferred our interest in British Messier 
Limited to Rotol Limited. We have made a 
further purchase of shares in S.E.C.A., the 
overhaul business at Le Bourget, Paris. 

Despite additions to fixed assets, current 
assets at £5,116,011 are only £191,273 less 
than the 1949 figure. . 

Capital, reserves and surplus have _in- 
creased from £7,576,813 to £8,049,091. The 
excess profits tax postwar refund shows an 
increase of £212,731 at £1,030,000. 

The resources at our disposal will be fully 
employed in supporting the defence pro- 
gramme, in the growth of our activities and 
im meeting rise in prices. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The trading profit for the year, after 
chafging depreciation, was £1,120,094, an 
increase of £218,966 over 1949. 

Provision for depreciation of fixed assets 
amounts to {£367,979 (compared with 
£324,535 for 1949). We have made allowance 
for the continually increasing cost of provid- 
ing replacements in the amount (£200,000) 
transferred to general reserve. 

We recommend a final dividend on 
ordinary stock of 84 per cent., less income 
tax (£147,263), leaving a balance to be carried 
forward in the parent company of £248,335 
or in the consolidated account, £359,663. 

The proposed final dividend will result in 
a dividend of 124 per cent for the year, an 
increase of 2} per cent in the rate for the 
past eleven years. The distribution represents 
a return of just over 5 per cent. gross on the 
capital employed of £8,049,091. We regret 
that the reward of adherence to the policy of 
dividend limitation should have been the im- 
arg of an even higher tax on distributed 
profits, 


REVIEW OF 1950 


Manufacture and further development of 
our various products were continued in 
divisions throughout the year with efficiency 
and success the aircraft and engine Divi- 
sions completed the year much more satisfac- 
torily than we had reason to anticipate a year 
ago. On the Brabazon development continues 
as planned, the Olympus engine has become 
the subject of a licence agreement with the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation of the 
U.S.A. and the French concern, 
S.N.E.C.M.A., will manufacture the Hercules 
engine under licence. 

We have added to our engine division’s 
programme—itself swollen by inoreased de- 
mands for our own i Rolls-Royce 
Avon and our aircraft division has under- 
taken the De Havilland Venom fighter. These 
projects on top of our existing programmes 
of military and civil aircraft and guided 
missiles, and their power units, will employ 
our aircraft and engine divisions to the limit 
of their capacity. 

The report was adopted. 


BRITISH INSULATED 
CALLENDER’S CABLES 


YEAR OF GREAT CONTRAST 


CRIPPLING TAXATION BURDEN 


The sixth annual general meeting of 
British Insulated  Callender’s Cables 
Limited will be held on June 14th at 
Liverpool. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement circulated by the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.LE.:— 

1950 was a year of great contrast. Last 
June the immediate outlook was not so 
assured as it had been a year previously, 
mainly due to the cuts imposed by our 
Government on the capital expenditure of 
our principal customer groups in this 
country, and to the increasing, and in some 
cases fierce, international competition being 
experienced in certain overseas territories. 
These factors seriously affected certain of 
our activities during the first half of the 
year, but for the remainder of 1950 our 
production facilities in practically all divi- 
sions were stretched almost to the limit. The 
net result is that profit on trading fell by 
£255,250, although it still reached the 
satisfactory figure of £3,233,039. 

The experience of several of the units in 
the group has been similar to that of the 
parent company, but in others operating in 
different fields a consistently high level of 
activity was maintained throughout the year 
and a further improvement was shown on 
the 1949 results. 


TAXATION 


In total, however, group profit on trading 
has fallen by £607,622 to £6,130,642. In 
_— of this, due to higher rates, taxation 
absorbs the wholly disproportionate and 
crippling figure of £2,945,201. It is clear 
beyond any doubt that the present cripplin 
burden of taxation cannot be continued i 
industry in this country is to remain com- 
petitive in the world markets. There are 
able men in other countries planning and 
working all the time to improve their pro- 
ductivity and efficiency and they are not 
being penalised from doing so to anything 
like the extent we are by taxation or rules 
and regulations. 

Since the amalgamation in the parent 
company we have had to pay or reserve out 
of profits no less than £9,000,000 for taxa- 
tion. 

The net assets of the group even on their 
balance sheet values now amount to over 
£26,000,000. 

Turning now to the export market, whilst 
our volume of sales measured by weight or 
length shows some contraction from the 
records achieved in 1949, the higher prices 
for metals and the like have increased the 
monetary value, and the direct exports of 
the BICC group for 1950 amounted to over 
£18,000,000. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Sales for the early part of 1951 reached 
an exceptionally high level, but this involved 
drawing on the stocks of copper and certain 
other raw materials in our pipe-lines to 
execute orders accepted prior to any ration- 
ing. Subsequently, the full effect of the 
rationing of copper and the shortage of other 
materials has been increasingly felt » and our 
sales now, and as far as can at present be 
seen d, must of necessity be geared to 
the materials made available to us for pro- 
duction purposes. We do not believe, how- 
ever, in accepting which we cannot 
fulfil, and we are endeavouring to be - 
lously fair to all our customers in the 
cation of raw materials made available to us. 

Any further deterioration in supplies will 
bring about a serious position. Any 

ensure us of a steady 


t would 
load factor for some time ahead. 
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EXPERT 100L AND 4s 
HARDENING COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTs 


The thirtieth ordina eneral mee; 
of the Expert Tool act Case Hare? 
eee, Limited was held on May 23rd ie 
London, Mr A. H. Redfern (the cham. 
presiding, = 

e following is an extrac is cinen 
wae statement :- — * from his city 
¢ net profit for the year amou 
£110,527 as a, with £140,991 for ie 
previous year. ¢ net surplus, after pro- 
viding for the heavy burden of taxation 
amounted to £39,567, as against 56,69] {g, 
1949. Due to the revaluation of fixed asses; 
at December 31, 1949, additional depreci3. 
tion of £11,000 was provided this year, which 
is not allowable for taxation purposes, and 
which, on a comparative basis with last year 
would have been available as a free reserve 

In spite of full order books in all your 
subsidiary companies, and the growing 
demand for their goods, production did no: 
reach the figure which could have beep 
normally anticipated. This has been caused 
mainly through shortage and delays jig 
deliveries of raw materials, which hy 
naturally had an effect on the trading figures 
but having regard to all the circumstance, 
and the difficulties encountered I feel sure 
you will agree with me that the results are 
satisfactory. 

A further issue of 400,000 ordinary shares 
by way of bonus was made during the yer 
by capitalising reserves, the issued ordinary 
— capital now peins £160,000. Your 

irectors propose the payment of a fini! 
dividend of 15 per cent., less income tax, on 
the ordinary shares, making a total of 26} 
per cent., for the year. 

The report was adopted, 





BRIXTON ESTATE 
SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of Brixton 
Estate Limited was held on May 24th in 
» Lieut-Col. Sir Francis Humphrys, 
G.C.MG., G.C.V.O. (the chairman), presid- 


ing. 

The following is an extract from his circu 
lated statement : — 

During the year the directors have decided 
to bring the properties into the balance sheet 
at cost to ¢ the number of separate r- 
serves and provisions and to introduce other 
minor changes in the account. 

_ Properties, as a result of the above alteri- 

tions, now stand at £573,917. Gross in.om¢ 
shows an increase of £13,869 to £119,7). 
This figure includes a maiden dividend of 
15 per cent. from our associated company: 
Net revenue, after taxation, has increased 
from £29,776 to £36,799. : 

During the year, a further bonus issue w# 
CaSO San be esing °100,000 new 3 

000 and issuing 100,000 new » 
ordinary or the proportion of one new 
share for every four shares held. : 

War damage repaifs: A licence to re-instilt 
a further portion of the Brixton property w% 
received towards the end of the year, and 
is hoped to complete the work during 1951. 

With the maintained demand for space and 
full occupation of our properties, the periodi- 
cal renewal of leases should secure continue! 

ion of income during the current yet. 
"Out associated company is also . 
sati 


Two interim dividends amounting to 1’ 
per cent., less tax, on £100,000, and a thir 
interim dividend of 11 per cent. on £125,000, 
have already been paid. It is not proposed 1 
a final dividend. The total distribuve 

ivalent to 25 per cent. on the preset 
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W BROKEN HILL 
NCONSOLIDATED 


accounts : — 
as net profit for the year 
providing for taxation was £450,541, com- 
pared with £384,014. s 

in considering their recommendation as 


194§. They are therefore unable to 
my increase in dividend over an 
that paid for the previous year, namely 30 
per cent. I realise that this may prove a 
disappointment to some who may have 
anticipated a higher final dividend in view 
of the rise in metal prices, but equally I 
believe that they will our deter- 
mination to ensure full achievement of the 
socess of their enterprise. 

I have frequently had occasion in the past 
to stress the importance of an adequate 
wpply of manpower to the successful 
achievement of our objectives. I am happy 
to be able to say that as a result of nego- 
tations successfully concluded with 
Workers’ Industrial Union of Australia, 


2 wider field for recruitment and, we hope, 
wil ensure the manpower required for our 
expansion programmes and which at the 
same time safeguard the interests of those on 
whom the success of the industry has 
— in the past. ke 

¢ year has been one of st progress 
towards our objective of developing and 


¥ 


F 


carried out to date more than fulfils the 


eatlier expectations on which our 10- 
expansion was based and I have 
every ence in the future of the 
property. 





THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC 
CORPORATION 


LARGER TRADING PROFIT 


FUNDS CONSERVED TO MEET 
DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 


The annual general meeting of The Con- 
solidated Zinc Corporation Limited will be 
held on June 19 in London. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr John R. Govett, 
which been circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 

The market conditions are reflected in this 
year’s financial results, in which the profits 
for the year, before taxation, amount to 
£4,570,800, compared with £3,453,429 for 
1949, an increase of £1,117,371. net 
profit for the year, = for taxa- 
tion (£3,011,419) and deducting the interest 
of the minority shareholders in Subsidiary 
Companies (£129,701), amounts to 
£14 9,680, compared with £1,227,119 for 
the previous year, an increase of £202,561. 


RISING COSTS 


I consider the results of the year to be 
satisfactory and that they are a fair indication 
both of the expanding nature of our activities 
and of the efforts of those who are in charge 
of our operations in this country and in 
Australia. It is nevertheless necessary to 
emphasise that these profits were earned 
during a period of high prices which are 
now subject to artificial support by emer- 
gency conditions which neither you nor 
would willingly see prolonged. ts have 
inevitably increased, due mainly to reasons 
outside the control of the company. In 
Australia, in particular, there has been a 
substantial advance in the basic wage (as well 
as in the lead bonus which fluctuates with 
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the price of lead) affecting the costs of de- 
velopment, mining, milling and smelting—in 
rail charges—in sea in fact, under 
most headings of Rising costs 
have also increased the amount of working 
capital required to finance stocks and con- 


resources a the —— = 
outworn plant machinery at y's 
inflated prices, and to meet our development 


programme. 

In view of this need to conserve funds to 
meet future requirements, I regret that we 
ate unable to recommend an increase of 
dividend and are proposing to pay the same 
rate as that paid last year 2s. 6d. per 
share for the year. 

In this connection I referred last year to 
the need of some relief from taxation to 
enable companies such as ours to make 
adequate provision for plant replacements. 
The report of the Millard Tucker Commit- 
tee, which has been investigating this 
problem, has been a disappointment on this 
point and the problem with which industry 
is faced has been i by the measure 
proposed by the 
chequer in his recent Budget to suspend 
from next year the initial allowances on 
capital expenditure on plant and buildings. 
Even on a basis where the present level of 
profits is maintained in the future, this 
measure, combined with the rise in income 
tax and the heavier taxation. on profits dis- 
tributed in dividend, must serve to reduce 
further the amount available for capital 
requirements, 


MARKETS 


the level of our prices must at all 
times depend on the fluctuations in the 
American economy, there are now super- 
imposed on the normal civilian demand the 
requirements of rearmament. It is not in 
my power to judge the final effects of this 
additional influence on the world metal 
position. With this in mind, together with 
the financial problems I have briefly out- 
lined above, I am compelled to emphasise 
the need of preserving, as far as it is pos- 
sible to do so, adequate resources to meet 
the ¢ which must be anticipated 
in the critical time which lies ahead. 


cquipping our mine aS a major and inde- 
pendent producer. Development work 
NOTICES 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Th. Senate Invite a ticetieas for the Readership in Public Finance 

\enable at the Lon ae School of Economics re | Political Science 
‘selary £1,0°%0—£1,250—£1,450 @ year). pees (10 copies) 
must be received not later than June 15, 1951, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, Senate House, we, from whom 
turther particulars should be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


Applications are invited for the post of Research Assistant in the 
Department of Industrial Relations. Applicants should have an 
‘hours Degree in Economics, and previcus research experience 
Burd be an advantage. Salary £450 p.a, The post is not permanent. 
ight copies of applicat with the names of three referees, should 

sent to the Registrar, rsity College, Cathays Park, Cardiff, 


net later than June 1961, 
= (Signed) E. R. EVANS, Registrar. — 


BUSINESS Economist with wide experience as Financial Adviser, 
Assistant to Director, Pe mel Officer, etc., seeks 


krmanent position inf where abilities can be fully used. 
he uate in Econo tab, with first class honours, and 


aw Cantab, 
on ee and with qualifications in Accountancy. Age 30.— 


FOR SALE, The Bconomiat, Bept., 1981-Dec., 1896, complete, July, 
W837-Dec,, 1947, almost complete. Statistical tables 1854-1908. 
sve books on trade, various 1907. Offers.—Box 661. 


\ ALES DI <nctieleiplintattininctindeaettiiec tienen siuaninninapieanpainren me cmeeiree 

RECTOR Tres personal Assistant for management 
5 tena sales including sales office, publicity, 
in Midlands” well-known nufacturers of arc we equipment 
te No, 41, Ate, 30/45.—Apply, stating age, training and experience, 


TOUNG WOMAiS’ Gi ‘euaacia GGA Wasamoinice” Wiktinlce aad 
, 283, Honours Graduate, Economics, Statistics and 
y related subjects, with nearly two years’ varied ee in 


ustry, 
Soneeations Seeiutetesting. post. requiring intelligence and initiative. 


ne nds 
a 


PRENcH, German, Italian and all Scandinavian languages, includ- 


Inter technical e by expert native translators —Write 
Conisborough Crescent, London, 6. 








‘ational Translations, 206 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


Commercial Officer required by the Government ae for the 
Department of Commerce and Industry, for one tour of 18 to 24 
months. Salary (including allowances) according to qualifications and 
experience in scale £711, rising to £1,290 a year, with prospect of 
prose ; or in seale £777, rising to £1,400 a year on a temporary 

sis, with gratuity on sati completion of service of for 
each three months’ service. t allowance £60, Free passage 
officer and wife and assistance towards the cost of children’s passages. 
Liberal leave on full galary. Candidates under 35 should be educated 
to Matriculation standard and have had previous commercia) 
experience with a firm of established reputation. A degree in Com- 
merce or Economics would be an serene names Se once by letier, 
stating age, full names in block letters, and ll particulars of 
quart and experience and mentioning this paper, to the Crown 

gents for the Colonies, 4, Milbank, ndon, $.W.1, quoting 
M.28570.C. on both letter and envelope. The Crown Agents cannot 
undertake to acknowledge all applications and will communicate only 
with applicants selected for further consideration, 


a a 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


PRODUCE OFFICER required by the Government of Nigeria for 
the Department of Marketing and Exports for one tour of 18 to 24 
months with prospect of permanency. mencing salary according 
to qualifications and experience in scale £711 rising to £1,290 a vear, 
including allowances. Outfit allowance £60. Free poasauee for Officer 
and wife and assistance towards the cost of children’s ey €s. 
Liberal teave on full salary. Candidates, under 40, should have had 
a good education and preferably hold a University Degree in Com- 
merce, Economics or Agriculture, or a Diploma of an aepreres Agri- 
cultural College, Experience in the inspection and grading of agri- 
cultural products an advantage. Apply at once by letter, stating age, 
full names in block letters and ful! particulars of qualifications and 
ex ence a mentioning this weyers to the Crown ents for the 
Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1, quoting M.25572C. on both 
letter anc envelope. The Crown Agents cannot undertake to 
acknowledge all applications and will communicate only with appli- 
cants selected for further consideration, 

MERICAN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGIST. 29, Ph.D., journalism 
4% background, 24 years’ independent research experience in 
ge seeks good research or editorial post in Britain or abroad.— 


economist (27), successful in commercial application, 
seeks position on marketing side of industry. First-class refer- 
ences,— Box 658. 


















OF SCT), 


Branches throughout 
SCOTLAND 


ayn BS 


Head Office : 
EDINBURGH 
ESTD. 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 

































TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Coadia me eet Wont Indies, we can be of help to you. 


345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
cmeniotionn exports and the cotablishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 
THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited ‘iability. 


DO YOU NEED REPRESENTATION IN BRAZIL ? 


Consult J. D. Magalh&ies—Caixa Postal, 1352—Rio de Janeiro ; 
Member of the: smaricen Chamber of Commerce for Brazil— 
Associ Come do Rio de Janeiro, British Chamber of Com- 
—, n Brazil a Li do Comercio do Rio de Janeiro, etc. 

Purchasing Agent fo or: Minerals, raw material, sugar, wood, etc, 
Sell psd Iron, steel, metals, tools, abrasives, machinery, 
implemen chemicals, ‘wheat, etc. Agent for: Investments of 
capital in local en terprises, etc., outright importer, 


ARGE VOLUNTARY on in Calcutta 








HOSPITAL organisation 


_ sponsored by ity ent Wostnems aonese: © sharing mainly ee ne 
uro co ty n activities two Nursing 
Homes, @ cain and Sickness Insurance Scheme, 


1 

requ uires chief executive to take ws ite cnarete. The successful 
cwoount, who for geeersecs shoul ningle and whose age should 
be in the region 86-40, will re __ to have wide administrative 
matters, dan intimate knowledge of accountancy and secretarial 
ous experience in India ~ advantage. The salary 
a eee on the age and ex ee of the applicant, but 
pusraient of ag or annum at the present 
et @ pension scheme. itial agreement will be 
for three yes, © six months’ leave on full pay with free passage 
on termination.— Write with full ticulars, to Box 4217, c/o Charles 

Barker & Sons, Ltd., $1, Budge , London, E.C.4, 


'\HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES. —Directors 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 

secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 

= te greets of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansion 
use, 


RWICK, ORR & PARTNERS seek additional staff for the 
Accoun and Administrative Division of their professional 
work as Specialists in Organisation and Management, 
icants must the following requirements: — 
Professional quali on in Accountancy. 
’ responsible executive experience in senior industrial 


ee Peers 
“2 Knowied now}edge = experience of modern techniques of Cost Control. 
ucation and wide interest in contemporary 
a 








Ne will be trained as Mepdaument Consultants 

the y's own eas Centre.—Appl cations should be 

caarensed in wetting to the eee Offices, at 7, Park Lane, 
London, W.1, quoting Reference: 





MRR ICA Zane rtation only from £79 return, Sailings 1.s:s. 
jer chartered Hy Gren Road, Inc. _ Rotter 
So "and ‘St sient y to 0 








from ber.—Write, Internati 
ission, 25, Pembroke Street, Oxford, for 





EoNoMaR =< ees mare sasted for bound copies for year 1923 to 


Postal 
B.Sc. 





Tultion for 
The London eeenty Ste, Cesk. Una.» seas yuahticatior. 
research, and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrativ: 
a ee es The degree & open 10 all without Universit 
residence. You oy age three a Sj Seen sue, De eogermnnes 
Pitemeee! Weer 1894) : fees are reasonable, and may be paid by ts 


Prospectus irom the Director WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 





Sr, C 'S Pre Lr > ; > 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. S. Representative 














NATIONAL BANK OF E&P 


Head ad Office - . na CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL £E.3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND -_= £€3,000,009 


London Office: 


6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 












































June 2, 

















Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED : 
CHIEF OFFICE A High 
OXFORD. STREET =MANCHESTEa | 
THE REFUGE Tvs 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FuTUR EEE lhe Po 
The Gr: 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE NOTES 
_ REGISTER OF GRADUATES, 1895-1949 Persia’s 
The Register is now under revision. An duates hda 
holding certificates or diplomas, who have not rec sivea. or haven wou 
she Wogisias London School of cobs Tock ammm Dees 
e ar, on 
bevel Was onomics, Houghton Strat Auto d 
sedieieniipabliindncinesiininiiadagtintunias rset iit ltteers Sc 
THE ‘UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD ae 
Applications are invited for the post of STAFF TU ish 
DEPARTMENT of EXTRAMURAL STUDIBS, Candidates shoul os P 
be graduatus, with qualifications in Economic History, Economi ( 
or Indus:rial Relations, Experience of Adult Education work would Local 
be a desirable further er qua ficatio ifeation, Salary scale £450 x £5—f) Shortet 
tions and experience, to toge ith ae ie eee es + Baoan « 
w perannuation pr nd 
the F.S.8,U mify ge Applications aati sonal LETTE! 
together with he nétaba and addresses of at least two referee 
and, if desired, copies of testimonials, should reach the undersign BOOK: 
(from whom further particulars may be obtained) by June 16, Th ’ 
A. W. CHAPMAN, Registrar, 
BRITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY AMER 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 8 DEPARTMENT, Poir 
British Electricity Authority invite se idatne for the appointment Bala 
of a Principal Assistant in the Chief Accountant’s Department at A Tw 
their Headquarters in London. All’s | 
Candidates must have had prectionl experience of the purchase and Tangl 
sale of ane and possess eneral knowledge of 
accountancy, didates must be ? ed to select securities for Notes. 
purchase as epunenaae of a. Superannuation Fund and to asses 
their suitability for ‘comfinued In the absence of the THE 
head of the section, the idate must be prepared to 
accept considerable responsibility for “tendering advice on investment Hoy 
matters generally. 
The appointment will be within Grade 7 of the National Joint 0 
Council nent Salary Agreement, i.e., £705 rising by £20 per 
annum to £795 per Prac 4 ts appropriat Eoadon allowance. Europ 
Letters of applicatio: Soh on ot experiae, Andal 
should be submitted a ecto of bata mlishmnents, British fincas 
Electricity House London, W.1, to arrive u 
not later than Fema” Bt 1 Censt 
Please quote reference 
HAIRMEN and Coe to give re thelr | ir Sul Fil 
an interesting evening on es, without © 
invited to write for fullest detai ae of The ine Tasting Co Competition ums 
to The Friends of Wine, 1, Vintners’ Place, Londo New |] 
FOR SALE, The Economist, 16/9/44 to 29/12/50. Box 650, BUST 
SSISTANT EXPORT MAN. uired by international com: Two 
pany engaged in St ee wledge of on Ri 
languages, eeartic aoe Good ee alaty Amer 
prospects. London office. —Piease apply Box 659. Price 
ment 
Vision 
Com: 
eee -WRITER Fall | 
Ee et | 
ent of No 
with few years’ oo handling statistics on 
Piiret class University degree co 
matics tial. ‘equired ST M 
and give their Geese te gies es ! Al 
a a9 than £800 pe BRIT 
COM 
THE 
London 
Reaiste 
Matter 





